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—_ | 
SOMEACCOUNT OF THE DUBLIN WEEK- 
LY AND DAILY SCHOOLS, 


THE part of Dublin in which these 
schools are situated, is inhabited 
principally by the manufacturing 
class of poor, who, employed during 
tle week at their respective trades, 
have nu opportunity of improvement, 
oy of storing their minds with useful 
knowledge. In the year 1786, the 
Rev. Richard Powell, Curate of St. 
Catherine’s parish, considering the 
lamentable situation of many chil- 
dren, who early apprenticed, on 
account of the poverty of their pa- 
rents, were thus excluded from the 
manifold biessings of education, 
opened in conjunction with some 
other benevolent persons Sunday 
«hools for both sexes, which were 
held, the male school in the Court- 
house of the Seneschal of the Earl of 
Meath, ia the Liberty; and the female 
it the Parish School-house. These 
whools were not limited to St. Ca- 
werine’s parish, but children from all 
parts of the city, were admitted, by 
the recommendation of a subscriber. 
Thus constituted, they answered the 
benevolent desigus of the founder, 
Until his removal from Dublin; but 
long prior thereto, many individuals 
Who had contemplated ‘their happy 
ellects on those who were the objects 
their care, now supported them ; 
some oj whom devoted most of their 
leisure time to their interest, and by 
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their constant inspection, contributed, 
no doubt, tothe respectable characters 
of many who have, in these schools 
alone, received the instruction, the 
importance of which they now ex- 
perience. | 

Here we may take the liberty to 
express our sense of these institutions. 
When well and constantly attended 
to, they give (besides the instruction 
which they communicate, and the 
moral and yirtuous principles which 
they endeavour to instil) many in- 
ducements to the poorer Classes, to 
pursue and acquire an honest and ine 
dustrious character. United to those 
above them in rank by the gratitude 
which flows from a remembrance of 
their kindness when young, and daily 
finding more the value of those les- 
sons which they learnt at school, 
they well deserve the esteem and 
good opinion of their benefactors, 
and this will furnish an additional 
excitement to honest industry, and 
good character in those situations in 
which they may perhaps be p!aced 
by those who gave them the first 
rudiments of knowledge; and then, 
by an interchange of mutual good 
offices, these schools may form a ce- 
ment between the higher and lower 
orders of society, teaching the former 
the true value of their rank and tor- 
tune, and making the latter rever- 
ence and love, rather thanenvy those 
whom Providence has blessed witha 
larger portion of this world’s goods, 

Strongly exemplifying the truth 
of this theory, these schools increas- 
ry 
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ed soin number, that it was judged 
expedient to endeavour to erect a 
schdol-house, and, in the otherwise 
unfortunate year 1798, a subscription 
was put forward by those interested 
in their advancement, which was so 
warmly received by the public, that 
on the ninth of February, 1798, a 
meeting was held, when the followiog 
preamb e and resolutions were adopt- 
ed, and fifteen trustees appointed, 

« The consideration of the state of 
the children of the poor in this eity, 
and their much neglected situation 
respecting necessary instruction, 
having occupied the attention of a 
few individuals, and they having 
communicated their sentiments to 
othersonthissubject, they were of opt- 
nion, that if a suitably adapted bouse 
could be erected, capable of comtain- 
ing fifteen hundred children, for the 
purpose of holding schools therein, 
considerable benefit wight be der- 
ved; and it being judged suttable that 
these nleas should be communicated 
toa larger number, and subscriptions 
sohiited for the purpose intended. 
This has accordingly been done, 
and by a list now exhibiwea, i ap- 
pears that €1029 8 3 has been sub- 
scribed; audthe subscribers having 
been individually sumnwned to meet, 
for the purpose of agreeing upon a 
mode of carrying the before-mention- 
ed intention iuto eflect :—-acecord- 
ingly a considerable number of the 
subscribers being new present atthe 
Sick Poor lastivution Hlouse, Meath- 
stvect, the 9th of Lebeuary, 1798, 


George Maquay in the chair, 


* Resolved, in orderthe better to 
carry the said design into execution, 
that fifteen trustees be now appoint- 
ed by ballot, to whom the entire 
management of procuring the ground 
for the purpose, and erecting the 
house thereon, shall be entrusted, 
aud when erected, that the absolute 
domimon thereel be invested in 
- — 
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them in trust, for the PUrpose of per. 
mitting schools to be held 
in wlich no distinction Shall be maz 
on account of re lagious profession, 
cither in managers, instructors, 
scholars.” , 

After the appointment of the tras. 
tees, a sutliciency of subscriptions 
came in to enable them to erect the 
building in which the schools are 
now held, and which is capable of 
accommodating from one thousand) 
fifteen aoedied children convenient 
ly. kor some years after its erection, 
thea schools were well attended to, 
and conducted satisfactorily, but se 
veral of the most active supporters 
having, from their dilerent circuos 
stances in life, very much declined 
their superintendence, the funds be- 
came msuflicient for their support, 
and they languished until in the 
beginning ef the vear 1808, when, 
by the exertions of some of their 
early supporters, a regular committee 
of twenty-one, was formed from 
among the subscribers, for the pat 
pose of renovating the  Sinday 
schools, and establishing daily schools 

Soon after the formation of the 
committee, they turned their atten 
tiow to the best mode of instruction 
to be adopted in the proposed daily 
schools, and, after due deliberation, 
they were of opinion that the pian 
followed in ie schvol established 
by Joseph Lancaster was the bests 
combining rapid improvement wit 
@conomy ; accordingly, a young man 
was got over from his school im Lat 
don, who organized the daily schools 
and they have since been conducted 
on bis plan (with some small devi 
ttuns) to very great advantage 

At the tine the daily schools were 
opened, it was palged adviseable @ 
insist upon a swall weekly payment 
from the scholars in order toierea# 
the funds, and give the children & 
greater interest in them ; ac 
ly it was agreed that, those who 
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tended the daily school, should pay 
twopence, and the Sunday school one 
penny per week, This has been very 
raductiye, and has enabled the go- 
vernors to extend their views for 
their advancement, 

The entire of the schools, Sunday 
and Daily, are under the care of an 
oficer called the Superintendent, 
whose duty it is to admit the scholars, 
dismiss the bad attenders, and gene- 
rally to take care that all the orders of 
the committee ave carried into exe- 
cotion, It is but proper to acknow- 
ledge that the schools have reaped 
great advantage from his exertions, 

The Lancasterian pian has been in- 
troduced into the Sunday schools in 
the spelling and reading classes, but 
thas not bees thought adviseable to 
introduce it into these more advanc- 
ed,* 

The male daily school is, besides 
the Superintendent, under the care 
of two masters; and the female 
school, two mistresses, one to teach 
spelling, reading, writing and cypher- 
ing, and the other, sewing and knit- 
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* While considerable merit is acknow- 
ledged to be due to Joseph Lancaster for his 
plan of education, which is very excellent 
amany respects, it must be observed by 
ai who have the management of schoels on 
the Lancasterian plan, that the system is 
(00 superficial, It gives the children the 
‘fpearancee Of knowledge without the 
rality, and it has been found necessary in 
“me lstanees to procure common school- 
beoks to prevent the children from being 
“perficial, Although Lancaster’s system 
of Arithmetic is in some respects excellent, 
yet the mere mechanical knowledge of the 
four first rules is not sufficient. ‘I'he reading 

as are too ditficult for learners ; and the 
spelling lessons arevery defective. Some spel- 
lngand reading lessons havebeen published 
is Dublin, which are much better adapted 
© the capacities of children. 
Editor, 


} : It is recommended to ladies who have 
mde erment of peor schools for fe- 
» 0 peruse a book lately published by 
Lancaster, in which a plan is de« 
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ting; they are besides taught to 
sweep and clean the school-house, 
and such other domestic employment 
as is necessary. As an encourages 
ment to attention and industry, their 
savings in sewing and knitting is 
kept an account of, and a certain sum 
is allotted to each gitl employed in 
cleaning the house, &c. the whole of 
which is laid out in articles of useful 
clothing. 

The principal deviation from the 
Lancasteriap p'an is in teaching 
arithmetic, the arrangement of 
which is aliered in some degree; 
and in his system of emulation and 
rewards,t which, except very judici- 
ously administered, is likely to be in- 
jurious to young minds. 

And now we would wish to add to 


a ee 


tailed of cutting out articles of clothing 
without expense or loss of materials; and 
the method by which 500 girls can be 
taught to sew with very little trouble. In 
all schools for poor girls, particular atten- 
tion should be paid to teach an eco- 
nomical method of making and mending 
articles of clothing, as this important 
branch of instruction may be of material 


advantage to them in future life. 
Editor, 


} Instead of giving pictures, tops, balls, 
&<. for premiums, useful articles of clo- 
thing have been distributed with advantage 
in some schools, to children who have dis- 
tinguished themselves by a proficiency in 
learning. It cannot be expected that the 
poor can have their ehildren as neat and 
clean as could be wished: some may be 
prevented by carelessness, but many by po- 
verty. By means of giving the children 
useful articles of clothing, as premiums, 
more attention can be paid to cleanliness, 
than if the premiums were mere useless 
toys. Books are uot well calculated for 
premiums, as the poor seldom prize books 
which they get gratuitously. They are 
either given to a child instead of a toy, or 
their fragments employed to light a pipe, 
It is much better to dend books, as care is 
then taken to keep them clean, lest they 
niay be prohibited from getting books in 
future. 

Editor. 
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the numerous authorities which have 
established the policy and benefit of 
such schools, the testimony which so 
many vears’ experience enables us to 
give, and to express our firm convic- 
tion that were they universally es- 
tablished throughout this country, 
we should find the lower classes in- 
creasing in respectability, and ad- 
vancing rapidly in all the arts of ci- 
vilized society ; we should find that 
knowledge which alone exalteth a 
people, diffusing itself far and wide 
throughout our land, producing as its 
never failing effects the peaceful 
fruits of order, regularity, and de- 
cency, while honest industry, and 
domestic comtort would combine to 
bless the poor man’s dwelling, pro- 
ducing that contentment and happi- 
ness which truly enrich and adorn a 
country. We would also hold out the 
history of this one establishment, as 
an encouragement to persevering and 
Vigorous exertion ; as since its foun- 
dation, at various times, discouraging 
civcumstances have contributed to 
raise fears and doubts in the minds 
of the governors, as to their ability 
to carry it on; but supported on the 
firm basis of public utility, and fos- 
tered by the guidance and guardian 
care of Providence, this establish- 
ment has flourished to this hour, ma- 
nifesting its happy effects in giving 
knowledge to the ignorant, and 
training up the youth in the way in 
which they should go. There is 

erhaps no Circumstance which has 
Leen the means of giving to this in- 
stitution more permanency and popu- 
larity than the fundamental principles 
on which the school has been con- 
ducted. 

Considering the manner in which 
this country is unhappily divided, 
with respect to religious opinions, 
the governors of these schouls have 
laid it down as an invariable rule, 
that the Scriptures should be the 
only religious book introduced into 
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them, and that no catechism o 
book of controversy should be a). 
lowed. The governors do not in, 
quire the religion of the child oq 
its admission, and while they e. 
deavour that the contending sects 
should conciliate one another, the 
trust that the pure principles whic 
they endeavour to inculcate, will 
bend the minds of the scholars tp 
piety and virtue. Many instances 
have occurred where this plan has 
introduced unanimity and concord, 
between persons belonging to par 
ties the most hostile to each other, 
while all persuasions have concurred 
in a feeling of confidence towards 
the institution, and a wish for its 
prosperity. 

Such have been a few of the m- 
ny benefits which have resulted to 
society from this establishment; 
many more, we are certain, could be 
mentioned, were our observations 
more extended. 

Annexed is a copy of the general 
rules by which the schools are con 
ducted, 


General Rules for conducting the 
Weekly and Daily Schools, held » 
the Dublin Free School-Howse, 
School-street. 


1.—The schools, are supported by 
annual! subscriptions and donations; 
also by a small weekly payment froa 
each scholar. 

-2.—All persons subscribing tea 

guineas at one time, shall be gover 
nors for life ; and those subscribing 
one guinea annually, governor lot 
the year. 

3.—The governors shall annoally 
appoint a treasurer, and a comeltet 
of twenty-one subscribers, who she 
have the particular care 
school, the appointment of the 
perintendent, teachers, and servants 
and shall be accountable to the s& 
neral meeting of governors 
committee shall meet once a months 
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and adjourn as they shall see occa- 


gion; three to be a quorum. Two 

members may at any time call a 

meeting of the committee. Che com- 
mittee may appoint visitors, and 
make such bye rules as they think ne- 
cessary, not being inconsistent with 
the general rules, 

4—Although the weekly and 
daily schools shall be under the ma- 
nagement of the same committee, 
and shall have one common fund, 
yet the registry of the scholars, and 
the account of expenditure shall be 
kept separate, 

5,.—A person shall be appointed 
by the committee who shall keep 
the accounts, collect the subscrip- 
tions, register the admission of scho- 
lars, and have a general superin- 
tendence of both the schools. 

6.—The Superintendent shall en- 
ter daily the number of scholars in 
each class, and the numbers present 
as received from the teachers; he 
shall also see that the teachers, &c. 
attend at the appointed hours; and 
if any irregularity appear, enter it, 
with the return, and such other re- 
marks as he may think necessary, 
which shall be laid before the com- 
mittee. 

7.—The Superintendent may sus- 
pend a scholar for improper con- 
duct, reporting the case to the com- 
mittee at their next meeting, and if 
the committee determine on his dis- 
“missal, he shall not be re-admitted 
but by their order. 

8.—The Superintendent shall en- 
ter ina book provided for the purpose, 
the names of the scholars, their 
place of abode, by whom recom- 
mended, what books they received, 
when they leave the school, and 
ether particulars respecting them. 

9—The Treasurer is not to pa 
any money on account of the insti- 
tution, without an ordey from the 
committee, signed by three mem- 

by direction thereof; his ac- 
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count to be examined once in the 
year, at least, at a general meet- 
ing of the governors, to be sum- 
moned for the purpose. 

10.—A general meeting of the 
governors shall be held annually, 
which shall examine the treasurer’s 
accounts, inspect the proceedings of 
the committee, inquire into the 
state of the schools, and publish a 
report of the state of the funds, with 
such other information as may appear 
proper to communicate to the sub- 
scribers. 

11.—The committee may call ge- 
neral meetings of governors when 
occasion requires, General meet- 
ings may be called at the requisition 
of five governors, directed to the 
Superintendent. All general meet- 
ings are to be convened by public 
advertisement, in one or more news- 
papers, or by individual summons, 

12.—No alteration in the general 
rules, nor new ones to be adopted 
unless with the approbation of two 
general meetings, to be held at 
least one month asunder, and the 
notice for the latter must express 
the purpose of the meeting. 


Weekly Schools. 


1.—None to be admitted scholars 
unless recommended by a snbscri- 
ber, who shall be accountable for 
the books; each scholar to pay 
one penny per week, and to be pro- 
vided with books, paper, slates, 
pens and ink, at the expense of the 
institution. 

2.—The scholars are to be taught 
spelling, reading, writing, and arith- 
metic; to be divided into classes, 
according to their proficiency, 10 
learning, and removed from one 
class to another, as may appear 
suitable. They will be permitted to 
take home their spelling and read- 
ing books, but not their copies or 
slates ; the latter shall be taken care 
of by the teachers, The cyphering 
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teachers to have a sufficient number 
of slates and Arithmetics ander their 
care, for which they are to be ac- 
countable. The Scriptures are to be 
read in the schools, but veither ca- 
techisms, nor books of religious con- 
troversy to be admitted. 

3.—Each class to be under the 
care of one or more teachers, who 
are to go tothe places of abode of 
such of their scholars as absent 
themselves, inquire the cause there- 
of, and report to the Superintendent 
as they see occasion; aud if they 
continue to be abseat four weeks, 
without a sufficient cause being as- 
signed, av order is to be given by 
the Superintendeut for the books 
such scholars have received in the 
school ; they are then considered as 
dismissed, but if the books cannot 
be obtained, the order to be return. 
ed, and one given on the recom. 
mender of each absentee, for their 
amount. Scholars so dismissed 
shall not be re-admitted, unless re- 
commended by two subscribers, and 
if again dismissed, not re-aduiitted 
but by an order of the committee. 

4.— Monitors and monitresses to be 
chosen quarterly, to assist the teache 
ers, from amongst those scholars 
who are judged best quaiified.* 

5.—The masters to be paid two 
shillings and six pence; the mis- 
tresses two shillings, and monitors 
and monitresses ove shilling each 
per week, 

6.—The school to open at eight 
o'clock in the morning, and continue 


queens ae 

* Great care should be taken in having 
a constant oversight of the monitors, ‘The 
possession of power is frequently dan- 
gerous to the young and unreflecting 
mind; in some instances moniters have 
been induced to favour some children in 
their class more than others, and it re- 
guires persons who have the management 
of schools to be particularly attentive to 
the conduct of the monitors. 


- 





Editor. 
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till eleven; and to open at four in the 
afternoon, and continue til] ely bt, 
Daily Schools, 

1.—None to be admitted scholars, 
unless recommended by a gover: 
who shall be accountable for the 
books, and each scholar to 
two-pence per week. Te shall |, 
provided with books, papery slates 
pens and ink, at the expense of the 
Institution. 


2.—Two masters to be appointed 
to the mate-school, at salaries of 
forty pounds per annum; and two 
mistresses to the female school, one 
to have the general charge of their 
education, ata salary of thirty-five 
pounds, and the other to teach sews 
ing, knitting, &c. at a salary of 
thirty pounds per annum. 

3.—The boys to be taught spel. 
ling, reading, writing, and arith 
metic, and the girls the same, to 
gether with sewing and kuitting. 

4.—The scholars to be permitted 
to take home their spelling and 
reading books, but not their co 
pies or slates. —The Scriptures to he 
read in the schools, but no caihes 
chism, or book of religious contra 
versy, to be admitted. 

5.—The school tobe open from 
Istof March to $0th September ine 
clusive, from nine ‘o'clock in the 
morning to one, and from three mM 
the afternoon to six; and trom first 
of October to last of February, fom 
9 o'clock in the morning tll 3 in the 
aliernoon, 


The following rules for the conduct of 
Monitors, are sele ted from the par- 


ticular laws of the school, which are . 


read to the scholars every weth, ta 
impress them on their memory. 48 
rules, if properly attended to, contai 
excellent instruction, 


Question. War are the particular 


rules for monitors ? 
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Answer. They are these following : 
At a proper time in the morning, 
wah your hands and face clean, 
comb your hair, brush your clothes, 
and thea make haste to school. Come 
‘ato school quietly and orderly. All 
monitors, while in school, must be 
very silent, and obedient to the school 
laws. Take great care of your classes, 
and never allow them to be disorder. 
ly. The monitors belonging to this 
school shall keep their hats slung, and 
they shall order their classes to do $0 
too. All classes found otherwise, 
shall be fined, and the fine shall fall 
on the monitor. 

The monitors of classes shall give 
strict orders not to allow any boy to 
make a noise while reading, only the 
boy whose turn it is to read. Never 
take bribes from the children under 
your care; never quarrel with any 
person; never tell lies; never swear, 
and never use bad words. 

0. Why are these rules made for 
us? 

A. That, by observing them, we 
may know how to keep our classes 
always in good order. 

Q. What is the 7th particular 
tule against ? : 

A, It is against talking, and is as 
follows: You shall send out all the 
talking boys of your classes ; and any 
monitor who does not do so, will be 
unished jn the front of his own class. 
Never allow your boys to be talking, 
idling, playing, dirty, or careless in 
thool, without giving them their 
proper marks, and sending them out. 
You shall take care of the slates, 
marks, &c. belonging to your classes, 
and if you see a monitor careless or 
idle in his class, you shall report his 
name to the monitor-general. You 
must be very careful to look after the 
absentees of your class, and make 
the report of them. When you give 
“ay lawful commands, (ar orders), 
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to your classes, see that they are 
obeyed, and if they are not, you 
shall report the names of those who 
do not obey them. When visitors 
are in the school, do not stare at them, 
but keep your classes quiet. You 
shall receive all the orders of the 
school with cheerfulness, and obey 
them to the best of your power ; and 
you shall be obedient to the lawful 
commands given by the monitor-ge- 
rieral. 

No monitor shall tell a lie, nor 
swear, nor make use of bad words, 
neither shall he listen to another mo- 
nitor doing so, without reporting him 
to the monitor-general. 

Behave yourselves always in a gen- 
tle, obliging manner to your school. 
fellows ; never strive to provoke one 
another, nor contend about trifles, 
but always make use of kind exprese 
sions one to another. 

Q. Ts it not an honour to a moni- 
tor to do his duty? 

A, It is, and he shall be rewarded 

for doing so. 

Never let your own voice be heard 
in the street, for fear that the boys 
of your classes should follow your 
bad example. Be not forward to 
speak of any thing that passes in 
school, nor to mock, nor make 

ame of any of your school-fellows 
or being corrected, it is unkind, 
and may happen to be your own 
case. | 

Q. If monitors do not mind their 
duty, what will be done to them ? 

A. They will be punished for dis- 


obedience. 
eee 
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LAWS OF THE DUBLIN. INSTITUTION. 


SECTION F. 

General Laws. 

i HIS society shall be called 
1 the Dusiin Institution, for 
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promoting science, literature, and the 
arts. 

2. The institution shall be provi- 
ded with a library, news-room, and lec. 
ture-rooms, museum, philosophical ap- 
paratus, and such other accommoda- 
tions as may be necessary for tae 
furtherance of the design. 

3. The entire property in, and con- 
trol over the institution shall be in the 
proprietors of £50 shares ; said shares 
for the present to be 200 in number, 
and to be assignable, transferable, and 
disposable by will as_ personal proper- 
ty, subject tothe laws and regulations 
of the institution, but not more than 
four shares to be held by one indi- 
vidual, 

4. The whole estate and property 
of the institution shall be vested in 
trustees to be appointed by the pro- 
prietors at large, who shall stand pos- 
sessed thereof for the purposes in these 
laws contained ; five trustees to be at 
first appointed, and as often as their 
number shall, by death, resignation, 
or otherwise be reduced to three, 
then, the proprietors shall elect five 
new trustees, to whom the remaining 
trustees shall convey over the property 
of the institution. ‘The former trus- 
tecs may or may not be included in 
the number of the newly elected, at 
the option of the proprietors. ‘The 
absence of any trustee from Ireland for 
more than one year, to be considered 
as a resignation. 

5. The proprietors shall annually 
elect from among themselves, a com- 
mittee of twenty-one, gentlemen resi- 
dent in Dublin, or not more than 
seven miles therefrom 3 to whom shall 
be entrusted for the year, the entire 
management and direction of the affairs 
and concerns of the institution, and 
the exclusive control over the several 
officers and servants thereof. 

6. A stated meeting of proprietors 
shall be held annually, at twelve o’- 
clock on the first Tuesday in March, 
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at which the proceedings of the pre 
ceding year shall be reported, the a, 
counts presented, and the COMMittee 
of twenty-one elected. 

7. An extraordinary meetip Z 
proprietors may at or ie be RS 
moned by the committee of twenty. 
one, on giving at least one week's 
previous notice; the object of such 
meeting to be specified in the wa. 
mons, and no motion to be permitted 
to be made on any other subject at 
that meeting. 

8. The proceedings of all meet. 
ings of proprietors shall, during the 
progress of the business, be entered in 
a book by the secretary, and having 
been afierwards fairly copied into the 
minute book, shall be authenticated 
by the signature of the chairman, and 
countersigned by the secretary, 

9. No new law, nor repeal or 
amendment of an existing law, shal 
be in force, unless it shall be agreed 
to at two meetings of proprietors spe. 
cially summoned for the purpose, the 
latter of said meetings to be at least 
one month after the first, and durin 
the interval, notice of the law, seat 
or amendment in question to be posted 
up in some conspicuous place in the 
library. 

10. At each stated annual meeting 
of proprietors, three of those who ar 
present shall be appointed to attend 
to, and report the result of the election 
of the new committee of twenty 00% 
which election shall be conducted 
manner following: Each proptictor 
present (provided he be not under any 
of the disqualifications pointed out # 
the laws) shall put a list of twenty 
one names of proprietors into theb 
loting-box, and the twenty-one having 
the greatest number of votes shall be 
declared the committee for the ensuing 
year. The ballot to commence # 
twelve, and to terminate at [? 
o’clock, and the report to be made® 
soon as the scrutiny shall be g* 
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through ; om an equality of votes the 
chairman to have the casting voice. 

1], Besides proprietors, there shall 
he admitted to certain privileges in 
the institution, life subscribers, and an- 
nual stibscribers; the former to pay 
twenty guineas on admission ; the 
latter three guineas on admission, and 
three guineas on each annual subscrip- 
tion day afterwards, 

12, All annual subscriptions shall 
commence and become due on the 
jst day of March in each year, on 
which day, or at farthest within one 
mouth after it, they are to be paid in 
tothe Librarian. 

13. Every proprietor, life subscriber, 
and aunual subscriber, shall, on his ad- 
mission into the institution, affix in his 
owa hand writing, his signature toa 
declaration of assent to the laws and 
regulations thereof, and to an acknow- 
ledgement of his being bound thereby ; 
and that he shall in future be bound by 
such other laws and regulations as may 
from time to time thereafter be duly 
made, 


SECTION IIe 


Laws relating to the Committee of 
7 wenty-one. 


1. The committee of twenty-one 
thall be chosen by ballot from and by 
the proprietors, and no proprietor shall 
be eligible to serve on this committee 
who shall be under any of the dis- 
quakficatious pointed out in the laws, 
wid should any person so disqualified 
be returned ; he is to be passed over, 
and the person having the next great- 
est number of votes to be declared 
duly elected. 

2 The committee of twenty-one 
thall meet on the first Wednesday of 
every month, five to be a quorum, and 
the third member entering the room to 

chairman. 

3. The committee shall have the 
fatire management and direction of 
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the affairs and expenditures of the ine 
stitution, and shall have the power of 
admitting proprietors, life subscri- 
bers, and annual subscribers, shall 
appoint the necessary officers and ase 
sistants, and at such salaries as they 
may find expedient, aad shall have 
the power of electing honorary mem. 
bers. 

4. The committee shall cause lec- 
tures to be delivered from time to 
time on the most generally useful sub- 
jects, and shall have the power of ap- 
pasties properly qualified persons as 
ecturers for this purpose, and under 
such regulations, in addition to those 
set forth in the standing laws, and at 
such salaries as they shall deem ex- 
pedient. 

5. The committee shall have the 
power of displacing any lecturer who 
shall not have fulfilled his engage- 
ment, or shall have acted contrary to 
orders communicated to him by them. 
But for this purpose, it is required 
that notices be sent to every member 
of the committee, distinctly stating 
the object, and summoning a_ special 
meeting thereon, and that of this mecte 
ing, at least eleven members should a- 
gree as to the propriety of dismissal. 

6. The committee shall remove as 
they see fit, all officers and servants of 
the institution. 

7. The chairman, or some other 
member present, at each meeting of 
the committee, sballenter in a rough 
book the proceedings of the day, 
which shall afterwards be transcribed 
into a fair book by the secretary. 

8. The committee shall take such 
securities as they shall deem necessary, 
from all persons entrusted with any 
part of the property of the institution, 


SECTION Ill. 
Laws relating to Proprietors. | 


1. Persons wishing to be admitted 
as proprietors, are to be proposed and 
Zz 3 ig. pg 
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seconded at a meeting of the commit- 
tee, and (their names and places of 
abode being entered on the minutes, 
together with the name of the pro- 

ser and seconder,) they are to be 
ballcted for on the next day of meet- 
ing, and no person shall be admitted 
against whom there shall appear three 
black beans. 

2. A proprietor wishing to dispose of 
his share, or shares, is to notify such his 
intention to the committee in writing, 
at the same time submitting the name 
and residence of any person proposing 
to purchase, in.order that he may be 
balloted for, and if admitted, became 
subject in every respect to the laws 
and regulations affecting original pro- 
prietors. 

3. In case of a proprietor dying, 
having bequeathed his share or shares 
to ason, &c. the Executors or admini- 
strators are to submit to the commit- 
tee, the name of such legatee to be 
balloted for: and in case of demise 
without determining the succession, the 
person nominated by the Executors . or 
administrators as a successor, is in like 
manner to be submitted to the com- 
mittee, for ballot. It being under- 
stood, that in either of the cases men- 
tioned in this law the committee shall 
have it at their option to purchase in 
on account of the institution, such 
share or shares, at their current value ; 
and should any difference of opinion 
arise as to the value of shares, the same 
shall be determined by reference ; one 

son, not of the institution, to be 
nan.ed by the Executors or adminis- 
trators, and one, a proprietor, to be 
named by the committee, as_ referees, 
with power to name a third as um- 

ire, 

4. A proprietor shall have the pri- 
. vilege of conducting strangers through 
the apartments, &¢, of the institution, 
but it is required that he personally 
attend them during the whole of their 
stay, and that he enter their names and 
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places of abode in a book to be ket 
for that purpose. 

5. A proprietor who shall jp; 
any part of the property of the ing), 
tution, shall on proper application make 
good the same, and until he do » 
shall be suspended from the power of 
voting for, or being eligible to, or if, 
member thereof, from acting on the 
committee, and may during that period 
be deprived of the entire aaa, 
a propietor as is directed in law follow. 
ing ; 

6. Any proprietor who shall tran. 
gress the laws or regulations of the in 
stitution, or do any thing to the dam. 
age or dishonour thereof, may be su. 
pended from all privileges, or finally 
removed by the committee as t 
shall think fit; provided that in the 
exercise of this latter right not les 
than two thirds of the committee be 
present, If such person be removed, 


the current value of his share or shares” 


in the institution shall be paid him, de. 
ducting so much as may be deemed a 
just compensation for the injury done; 
should any doubt exist as to the extent 
of the damage, the same shall be st 
tled by reference‘n manner pointed out 
in law third, of this section. — 


SECTION IV. 


Laws relating to Life and Annual 
Subscribers. 


1. Life and annual subscribers shal 
be admitted by the committee of twenty 
one, and inthe same manner as 
pointed out for the admission of pro 

rietors, and subject to the same reg 
Secioni and restrictions by ballot, 

2, A life or annual subscriber who 
shall transgress the Jaws and regu 
tions of the institution, or do any! 
to the damage or dishonour t 


may be suspended from all privileges 
or finally removed by the committe 
as they shall think fit, provided that 


the exercise of this latter right) ™ 
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less than two thirds of the committee 
resent. 

Life or annual subscribers shall, 

on being removed, forfeit the entire of 

their subscriptions. 

4, Annual subscribers neglecting to 
pay in their subscriptions to the Libra- 
rian, on the first of March, shall, after 
the first week, be suspended from all 
privileges, and remaining in arrear for 
one month, shall, after due notice be 
removed from the list of subscribers. 


SECTION Vs 
Laws relating tohonorary Members. 


1, Honorary members may be ad- 
mitted by the committee of twenty- 
one, but not exceeding four in number 
in any one year. 

2. Honorary members must be pro- 
posed by at least three members of 
the committee, and elected by ballot 
ia the usual manner, excepting that the 
committee must be unanimous. 

8. Honorary members shall be for 
life, and have the same privileges, and 


be subject to the same regulations as 
life subscribers, 


SECTION VI. 
Laws relating to the Library and 


News-room. 


1, The books for the library shall 
be purchased by the committee, and 
shall by them be divided into two se- 
parate collections ; one to remain per- 
manently in the library, for the use of 
attending members, the other to circu- 


| late for the use of members at their own 


#8, 
2. From the first of March till the 
first of November in each year, the re- 
gular hours for keeping the library 
opeo, shall be from 7 till 9, from 11 
till five, and from 8 till 10 ; and during 
remaining four months of the 
year, the hours shall be from 10 till 5, 
and from 8 till 10, every day except 
tudays, when it shall be closed. 
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8. Life and annual subscribers shall, 
on borrowing books from the library, 
place in the hands of the Librarian, a 
sum of money equivalent to the value 
of the book, or set of books so borrow. 
ed by them. 

4. A book shall be kept in the li- 
brary, in which any member may enter 
the name of any book he may think 
useful to the institution, for the pur- 
pose of having the same submitted by 
the Librarian to the committee, that 
they may consider of the expediency 
of purchasing it. 

5. All books which may be pre- 
sented or bequeathed to the library, 
shall constantly remaia there, and not 
be permitted to circulate on any ac 
count. 

6. The regulations which the coms 
mittee of twenty-one may from time to 
time determine on for the conducting 
of the library, and so much of the 
standing laws as may affect it, shall be 
hung up in the library for the informa» 
tion of members. 

7. The news-room shall be kept 
open from nine in the morning till ten 
at night, every day except Sunday, and 
be supplied with such foreign, British, 
and domestic news-papers, and with 
such pamphlets and periodical publi- 
cations, asthe committee of twenty- 
one shall deem eligible. 

8. Should any book of the library 
be lost, torn, or defaced through the 
fault of any member, he shall immedi- 
ately, or as soon as it is possible to do 
it, replace it with another copy of the 
same quality and edition as that injured 
or lost, and if the book be one af a set 
of books, he shall replace: the entire 
set. 


SECTION VII. 


Laws relating to the Librarian. 
1. The Librarian shall be required to 


devote the whole of his time to the 
business of the Institution, and shall 


not be absent during the library hours, 
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2. He shall keep two distinct cata- 
logues of the hooks of the library, the 
one arranged in alphabetical order, the 
other a catalogue raisonnee. 

3. He shall keep on the table of the 
library, the book in which members are 
to enter the names and recommenda- 
tions of books they wish to be pur- 
chased, agreeably to law IV. of pre- 
ceding section. 

4. He shall keep a register, in 
which at one view shall be seen who 
have borrowed any books, when said 
books are to be returned into the li- 
brary, and who is next entitled, by 
prior application, to receive such 
books. 

5. He shall keep a correct account 
of tha philosophical apparatus belong. 
ig to the Institution, and shall from 
time to time add to it such articles as 
may have been purchased, and take 
care that all deficiencies be made good 
by the responsible persons. 

6. He shall act as secretary to the 
institution, tssuing all summonses, and 
attending all general meetings, taking 
down the minutes of the proceedings, 
and keeping the respective books of 
the Institution, and of the committee 
of twenty-one, for the correctness and 
recularity of which, he shall be res- 
ponsible. 

7. He shall one week previous to 
the first of March, in each year, notify 
to the annual subscribers, individually, 
the day on which subscriptions become 
cue, calling upon them to pay in ‘the 
same. 

8 Furnished apartments shall be 
provided for the Librarian in the house, 
and the several officers ‘and servants 
thereof, shall be placed under his ith- 
mediate superintendence, subject to 
such laws and regulations as the com- 
mittce shall from time to time direct, 
to whom he is in the strictest sense to 
be amenable, attending to, and enforein 
their orders, and considering himself as 
fully responsible for the preserva- 
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tion of the property efitrusted to [ij 
care. 


ESE 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazin, 
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GOLDSMITH, GENERALLY A JUST fe 
LITICIAN AS WELL AS A GOOD Pogr, 


EW lovers of good 

are to be met, who have not 
greatly admired Goldsmith’s Tr 
veller. That fife poem, and his 
other poem, the Deserted Village, 
possess also strong claims on the po 
litician, for the sound seritiments with 
which they abound on the subjects of 
morals, and political economy. Per 
haps in no political works are juster 
sentiments conveyed, and probably 
this merit has been more 
overlooked, than their beauties a 
poetical productions of high excel. 
lence. 
breathes through them, was not a& 
cordant with the narrowness and bi 
gotry of Dr. Johnson. It may not 
be generally known, that the con 
cluding lines of the Traveller were 
added by him, as it would appear to 
me insidiously, to counteract Gold- 
smith’s enlightened views of the ne 
cessity of a jitst system of govert- 
ment, The following are the four 
lines added by Dr.eJohnson : 


“ The lifted axe, the agonizing wheel, 
Luke’s iron crown, and Damien's bed of 


steel, x ; 
To men remote from power, byt rarely 
known, ; 
Leave reason, faith, and conscience, al 
our own.” 


Their tendency, including also 4 
few precéding lines, is certainly very 
dissimilar to the general dnift of the 
reasoning adopted by Goldsmith i 
these excellent poems. ‘These added 
lines, and the few. lines which pf 
ceded, probably written undef 
friend’s influence, inculcate that * 
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which suits so well with the tory no- 
tions of Johnson, and which our mo- 
dera Anti-Jacobins would be desirous 


to promulgate as our charter. g 
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To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 


en — 


HE reason of my now addres- 

sing you, is in consequence of see- 
ing in Mr. Nicholson’s Philosophical 
Journal, for June last, an account of a 
Life-boat, which so exactly answers in 
the general plan to that described in 
your Magazine, for January, 1809, 
vol. 2, page 36, that I am induced, 
(being the writer of that article) to 
lay claim to the priority of invention. 
Indeed, so similar is the plan pro- 
posed by Mr. Bremner, to that 
given in your Magazine, that it 
comes within the limits of possibility, 
that he may have seen the directions 
there published. 

[have long been convinced of the 
practicability of my plan, by a se- 
ries of experiments made many years 
azo, but never thought of making 
it public, until reading in your Ma- 
gazine, the account of the ship- 
wreck at Ballycastle, vol. 1, page 
268, where had any one thought of 
equipping a common boat, with three 
or four empty twenty gallon casks, 
and a little heavy ballast, well  se- 
cured from shifting, there is great 
season to suppose, the crew might 
have reached the shore in safety. 
More than two years have elapsed 
since your publication made known 
my plan, which was also, at my in- 
stance, inserted in the Belfast News- 

ter, from the desire of rendering 
more extended, what I was per- 
waded would be useful information, 
and might be successfully employed 

ver such a melancholy. scene 


w that described at. Ballycastle, -pre«~ 


tated itself. 
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My object was to show that a 
boat may be made ready, when 
wanted, without any previous pre- 
paration, and even where cork. 
wood is not to be procured. Where 
every thing can be had, and money 
is at command, I am convinced that 
Mr, Christopher Towill’s boat (a 
description of which terminated my 
former communication) is that 
which should be adopted in _prefer- 
ence to any I have yet seen des- 
cribed. It never entered my mind 
that an honorary medal or any 
other emolument would follow my 
plan ; if it should ever be the means 
of rescuing a single individual from 
death, I would then receive an ample 
reward. 


Your humble Servant, 
Joun TEMPLETON. 
Belfast, November 5, 1811. 


-_—_—es 
To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 
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Berne at the Irish Forum in May 
last, when the question for discussion 
was, “ Whether punishment for death 
snould be abolished,’’ the followin 
ideas occurred to me, which I imme- 
diately committed to paper, on my 
return home. Your giving them a 
place in your useful miscellany, will 
oblige (whom you will occasionally 
hear from) your obedient, 


Hucuss. 
Dublin, 14th Julg, 1811. 


—_— 
CONSIDERATIONS ON PUNISHING 
CRIMES BY DEATH. 

S it possible, without shuddering 

with horror, to reflect on the pe- 
riodical havock of our coger > 
made the laws of these countries 


for the commisgon of crimes ? 
Death is of dreadtul’things the mest 
dreadful, yet there is scarcely an of- 
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fence against society, for which the 
forfeit of life is not the atonement. 

But the punishment of death is not 
authorised by any right, it is there- 
fore a war of a whole nation against a 
Citizen, whose destruction they think 
necessary for the general good. 

The experience of all ages may be 
sufficient to prove, that the punish- 
ment of death has never prevented 
determined men from injuring society. 
This method has been long tried, but 
with so little success, that rapine and 
violence are daily encreasing. The 
prisons of these kingdoms (which are 
periodically emptied into the grave, 
and again filled to add new victims to 
sanguinary justice) is a melancholy 
proof of this assertion. 


Must we go to the end of the 
world, must we have recourse to the 
laws of China, to learn how frugal 
we ought to be of humanblood? It 
is now more than four thousand years 
that the tribunals of that empire have 
existed, and during that time the 
meanest subject, at the extremity of 
the empire, has not been executed, 
without first transmitting his case to 
the Emperor, who causes it to be 
thrice examined by one of his tribu- 
nals, after which he signs the death- 
warrant, alters the sentence, or en- 
tirely acquits. 

During the 20 years reign of Eliza. 
beth, Empress of Russia,* not a cri- 
minal was executed. Catherine 2d, 
who succeeded her, with much more 
genius, followed her example. Yet 
crimes were not multiplied by this hu- 
manity; and it geuerally happens, 
that the criminals sent to Siberia, in 
time become worthy members of so- 


he countries and times most no- 
ted for severity of punishment, were 
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always those in which the most 
inhuman actions, and the most at, 


cious crimes were committed, for ty 


hands of the legislature and RSa6iy 
were directed by the same sanguisary 
spirit. , 

The punishment of death is per. 
nicious to society, from the exam 
of barbarism it affords. If passions, 
or the necessities of war, have ta 
men to shed the blood of their felloy. 
creatures, the laws which are intended 
to moderate the ferocity of mankind, 
should not exercise it by examples of 
barbarity, the more horrible as this 
punishment is usually attended with 
formal pageantry. Is it not absurd, 
that the laws that punish homicide, 
should, in order to prevent murder, 
publickly commit it themselves ? What 
are the natural sentiments of every 
person concerning the punishment of 
death ? 
conten pt and indignation with which 
every one looks on the Executioner, 
who is nevertheless an innocent execu 
tor of the public will, What then 
is the origin ofthis contradiction? It 
is, that in a secret corner of the mind, 
in which nature’s original impressions 
are stil preserved, men discover 4 
sentiment which tells them, that 
their lives are not lawfully in the 
power of any one, but of that neces 
sity only, which; with his iron sceptre, 
rules the universe. 

If an equal punishment be ordain 
ed for two crimes that injure society 
in different degrees, there is nothing 
to deter men from committing the 
greater, as often as it is att 
with greater advantage. 

To equal robbery with murder, 5 
to confound in common minds the 
gradations of iniquity, and to incite to 
the commission of a greater crimes, t 
prevent the detection of aless 

He who knows not how often t™ 


gorous laws produce total impunity 


We may read them in th | 
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and how many crimes are concealed 
and forgotten, for fear of ager 
the offender to that state in whic 
there is no repentance, has conversed 
very little with the world. They 
who would rejoice at the ' conviction 
of a thief, are yet shocked at the 
thoughts of taking his life. His 
crime sinks to nothing, when com- 

red with his misery, and severity 
defeats itself, by exciting pity. 

All laws against wickedness are 
ineffectual, unless some will inform, 
and some will prosecute ; but till we 
mitigate the penalties for mere vio- 
lations of property, information will 
always be hated, and _ prosecution 
dreaded. The heart of a good man 
cannot but recoil at the thought of 
punishing a slight injury with death, 
especially when he remembers that 
the thief might have procured safety 
by another crime, from which he 
was restrained by his remaining vir. 
tue, 
Independently of its inhumanity, 
of its inutility, and of every other 
consideration, one important, and, in 
my opinion, singly sufficient reason, 
why the punishment of death should 
never be inflicted, is the possibility of 
the innocence of the sufferer, and the 
impossibility of reversing his sentence, 
should that afterwards appear, but 
which all the remorse and contrition 
of the prosecutor and judges, can 
never restore again to his unhappy 
family, and to society. The un- 
ortunate sufferer can then receive no 
compensation for the horrid injury he 
has sustained, he has not the conso- 
lation of seeing his innocence mani- 
fested to his country, and his cha- 
facter rescued from infamy. 

The only difference our laws or- 

between the punishment for 
the most atrocious murder, and the 
theft of five shillings, is, ordering the 
criminal in the first case, to be exe- 
cuted within 43 hours, and his body 
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to be anatomized: in the second, 
perhaps the unfortunate victim may 

t a few days or weeks longer, and 
his body delivered to his friends, if 
he should be so fortunate as to have 
any, to pay the last duties to his re- 
mains. 

According to the existing laws of 
America, robbery is not punishable 
with death, and only in particular in- 
stances is murder or forgery. ‘The 
punishment inflicted is imprisonment, 
some 7—l4——21 years, or during 
life, according to the enormity of the 
crime, by which means hundreds of 
useful members are made, or preserved 
to society. In those prisons different 
trades are carried on, and when a man 
is put into them, he is obliged to 
make choice of one, whether he is 
able to support himself or not, and 
by this means many idle vagrants, 
oles being confined a few years, grow 
industrious, good tradesmen, and able 
to support themselves in comfort, af- 
ter their enlargement. 

Punishments of this kind are cer. 
tainly more useful than death or trans. 
portation, in preventing the commis- 
sion of crimes; as by this means 
there is a perpetual example before 
us, while, in case of death, it is 
merely temporary. The idea of per- 
petual imprisonment is dreadfulenough, 
but then, in case of the innocence of 
the person being proved, (as it has 
often happened) then he can be 
restored to his family and society, 
and his character and his name snatch- 
ed from infamy, 
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SKETCH OF THE CHARACTERS OF THE 
AMERICAN PRESIDENTS, 


Extracted from the Jesuit’s Leteers, 
lately published in Amervea, 


‘C)F Washington what shall be 
said? Panegyric cannot be ex- 





hausted on his pame. The sove- 
reignty of his country was asserted 
by his energy, and secured by his 
moderation. His military succes- 
ses were more solid than brilliant, 
brilliant as they were; and judg- 
ment, rather than enthusiasm, re- 
gulated his conduct in battle. In 
the midst of the inevitable disorders 
of camps, and the excesses inse- 
parable from a civil war, humanity 
always found refuge in his tent. In 
the morning of triumph, and in the 
darkness of adversity, he was alike 

rene; at all times tranquil as wis- 
Sak and simple as virtue. After 
the acknowledgment of American 
independence, when the unanimous 
suffrage of a free people called him 
to administer their government, his 
adininistration, partaking of his cha- 
racter, was mild and firm at home, 
noble and prudent abroad. Born to 
opulence, he had nobly increased 
his patrimony, like the early heroes 
of Rome, by the labours of agricul- 
ture: and though an enemy to vain 
parade, he wished to environ the 
manners of republicanism with a be- 
coming dignity. His well regulated 
mind repulsed eyery species of ex- 
travagance. No one of his fellow. 
citizens loved liberty more ardent- 
ly ; but no one heard, with a sirong- 
er repugnance, the exaggerations of 
demagogues. In all his negocia- 
tions, the heroic simplicity of the 
American President dealt, without 
vain- glory or abasement, with the 
majesty of kings. His were not 
the fierce and imposing features 
which strike all minds; but order, 
and justice, truth, and, above all, 
good sense, were his characteristics ; 
good sense, a quality as rare as it is 
vseful, and as useful in public sta- 
tions as in private life. Genius ele- 
vates, boldness destroys; good sense 
preserves and perfects. Genius is 
charged with the glory of empires; 
but good sense alone can assure their 
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repose and duration. When Way, 
ington saw his country raised, ina 
great measure by his personal , 
fluence, from distraction ang des. 
pondency, to an honourable rank 
among independent nations, actuated 
by neither fear nor ambition, by 
desirous of enjoying in_ private th. 
tranquility he so greatly contribute) 
to affirm, he retired from the pr. 
sidency, to live and die a privay 
citizen, when he might have ber 
monarch of the West. But thoug) 
he relinquished the first alae ae 
first name in America  continged 
and ever will be Washingtoa, 
There are prodigious men, who 
appear at intervals, with the che 
racter of greatness and domina 
tion. An unknown, supernatural 
cause sends them forth, when te. 
guired to found or repair the 
ruins of empires. In vain do such 
men keep aloof, or mix with the 
crowd ; the hand of fortune raise; 
them suddenly, and they are 
borne from obstaele over obstacle, 
from triumph through triumph, te 
the summit of authority. Inspire 
tion animates their thoughts; a 
irresistible. movement is given t 
their enterprises. The multitude 
looks for them in itself, bat finds 
them not; and lifting up its eyes, 
they are bebeld in a sphere te 
splendent with light and glory. 
No monarch ‘on his throae wa 
ever so great as Washington inhis 
retirement. No founder of an em 
pire had the same pretensions 
looking around on the national 
power and prosperity he had cre 
ated, to exclaim, He sunt mee 
imagines, hac nobilitas, non 

tate relicta, sed que ego plurimis la- 
boribus et periculis quasivi.® 


* The ancients would have deified 
such an individual as Washington, asf 
transmitted his name, thus 
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The two succeeding Presidents 
have also alieady passed away po- 
litically, each of them with claims 
much urged, and much contested, 
to applause. From a long residagce 
in the United States, and an inte 
mate observation of their principal 
men, manuers, and institutions, I 
hape | have collected the means 
for appreciating them justly, with- 
out imbibing the poison af their tac- 
tions and personalities, And T shall 
endeavour to delineate them, as if 
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sacred, to the veneration of posterity, 
No political improvements or national 
institutions, no course of policy, no 
mere system, however excellent, can tend 
so much to make a nation happy and 
great, asthe disinterested exertions of 
individuals, exalted by their superioy ta- 
lents and virtue. It ought to be one of 
the first objects of a republican people, to 
enshrine the characters of those men, to 
whom their prosperity may be even in 
part ascribed, and with whose names their 
national character will be associated. Some 
of the ablest statesmen and historians have 
pronounced their judgments for men in 
preference to measures, Sallust, a warm 
admirer of popular governments, and 
certainly enlisted on the popular side, in- 
quiring into the causes of Roman greatness, 
thus expresses his opinion: Mihi, multa 
egitanti, constabut paucorum civium egregiam 
wirlutem cuncta patravisse, eoque factum ulti 
drvitigs paupertas, multitudinem peucitas sue 
peraret. Sal. de Cat. s. 54, Tl ne s'est prese 
q@ jamais, says Voltaire, rien fait de grand 
dam: le monde que par le ginie ct la fermeté d'un 


+. . ° 7 , 
sul homme, qui lutte contre les préjugés de la 


multitude. Es. sur les Meurs, Aud the late 
Mr, Fox expresses a similar sentiment in 
still stronger terms. “ Low vain,” says 
he, “ how idle, how presumptuous is the 
Opinion, that laws can do every thing! 
And how weak and pernicious the maxim 
founded upon it, that measures, not men, 
are to be attended to.” Hist. of James IL. 
latrod. p. 14. So too, the philosophising 
poet, dilating indeed the sentiment with a 
poet's license, exclaims, 


Of forms of government let fools contest. - 
That which is best adinis.istered is best. 
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they were no more, without ‘bias or 

prejudice, 

Périsse 4 jamais l’affreuse politique, 

Qui prétend sur les ceurs un pouvoir dés- 
potique. 


The void left by Washington it 
was impossible to fill; and Mr. 
Adams, whose misfortune it was to 
succeed him, proximus, sed longo 
intervallo, never entered the mind 
in comparison with his predecessor, 
At the commencement of the revo- 
lution, Mr. Adams stood forth a 
zealous, resolute, and useful pa- 
triot; and though his services were 
confined to the civil. departments, 
they were nevertheless steady, well- 
directed, and important. Being af- 
terwards vice-president under Wash- 
ington, of acknowledged abilities, 
and irreproachable reputation, ba- 
ving had the honour of representing 
his country in Europe on several 
momentous missions, and being an 
individual of preponderating influ- 
ence in the States of New England, 
the Presidency devolved upon him 
after Washington’s retirement, as it 
were, rather as a matter of routine 
and reward, than on account of his 
superior fitness for the situation, 
No man can be great, who is not 
greater than his fortune; nor does 
any weakness more deservedly incur 
contempt, than the iitoxication of 
success. Elated by his election, Mr. 
Adams lost the equanimity which 
was, perhaps, the first requisite for 
his place. Wantiag, Desides, the 
personal weight that a President 
should possess, when the impulse 
that carried him into oflice subsided, 
as it soon did with the infatuation 
that followed, it became evident, 
that neither himself, his cabinet, 
nor the people, were under his! go- 
vernment, and that his short-lived 
power was on the wane. A Consi- 
derable section of his own party 
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were his opponents; among whom 
the most conspicuous and influen- 
tial was General Hamilton, a man 
of splendid and versatile talents, of 
@ romantic temper and noble sense 
of honour, but imprudent, and ha- 
ting and despising the President. 
On the other hand, his antagonists 
were managed by a leader of con- 
summate skill, in whom the whole 
Opposition repused implicit confi- 
dence, and who was every way su- 
perior to Mr. Adams in the ants of 
popularity. He suffered moreover 
from comparisons with Washington, 
Of agrand and graceful person, re- 
served, august, and commanding, 
the latter knew how to be gracious 
without relaxing his native dignity, 
and to maintain an elevated oflicial 
rank, without the guards or glare of 
royalty, But Mr. Adams had none 
of these advantages. His presence 
was neither gracetul nor imposing ; 
and his manners were sometimes 
abrupt and repulsive. ‘Thus defi- 
cient in some of the qualifications 
for command, though fie undoubted- 
ly enjoyed many others, thwarted 
in his own party, and opposed by 
a skilful adversary, he proved un- 
equal for the task, and was superse- 
ded on the expiration of the first 
term for which he was chosen. He 
had indeed to coviend with no in- 
considerable difficulties, and the tide 
of popular opinion was setting strong 
enough perhaps to have carried him 
off, without any demerits of — his 
own. 

But Mr. Adams can hardly be ac- 
counted a man of the first stamp. 
Integrity, industry, experience, and 
extensive information, qualifications 
of the first impression for public 
places, he certainlypossessed; and 
had he been content to move in a 
sphere for which he was fitted —ele- 
vated, bu! notthe most elevated, he 
might have lived prosperously, and 
died with au enviable reputation, 
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But seduced into regions where he 
was incapable of shining, he began 
to decline almost as soon as he tres. 
passed on them. Towards the close 
of his period, when the manifest. 
tions of dissatisfaction began to be 
alarming, it was said he made op 
becoming sacrifices to propitiate po 
pularity, which served only to mul. 
tiply his enemies, and hasten and 
confirm his fall. In the adminis 
tration of governmeuts there pot 
unfrequently occurs a dilemma, 
where it is extremely perplexing to 
determine whether to advance or 
recede. But there probably never 
was an exigency of this sort, when 
a time-serving abandonment was not 
more hazardous than an independent 
perseverance in the unpopular mea 
sures, 

In the relations of private life, 
Mr. Adams was always amiable and 
exemplary; aflectionate in his fa 
mily ; steady and ingenuous in bis 
friendships ; punctilious in the ob 
servance of his engagements; of re 
ligious habits, and few, if any vie 
ces; incapable of intrigue, and de- 
ficient even in that address, which 
is often so necessary, and seldom 
amiss, in a person called to act 4 
distinguished part. His love of cout 
try was ardent and high-toned. He 
had knowledge, but more of books 
than men. He had seen a great 
routine of public business; but his 
acquirements were not practical. 
Vanity was his predominant fail 
ing ; and though bis judgment was 
in general good, a sort of imbecility 
hung abeut it, like ivy round an 
oak, affecting all the measures of 
his administration. 

As Madame de Sevigné aid 
one of her friends, “ his go and 
bad qualities were mixed up pelb 
mell together; and these never 
answer their design, without more 
or less thwarting from the others 

Yet his administration was mor 
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fortunate for himself and his party, 
than for his country : not so ill-ad- 
vised, as unsteadily executed, end- 
ing as much too low as it began too 
high. As his career was unsuccess- 
ful, his annals are obscured; and 
indeed it may be doubted whether 
his party, as such, will ever recover 
the defeat they sustained under his 
auspices. But he must always feel 
the consolation of having been go- 
verned by principles, the least wor- 
thy of which was nothing worse 
than ambition; a fault, which one 
of the most celebrated ancient wri- 
ters and politicians designates as 
vitium propius virtuti, the vice near- 
est to virtue. If, as has been 
thought, the aggrandizement of his 
own family was his favourite ob- 
ject, he at least associated their ex- 
altation with that of his cuuntry; 
aud asa great poet has said, 
sesseesesevececeee’® When men aspire, 

Tis but a spark too much of heavenly fire.” 


It is supposed Mr. Adams is re- 
lieving his leisure, by composing 
his own memoirs ; a dunation which 
all unfortunate statesmen, who sur- 
vive their power, owe to themselves, 
and all such as are fortunate to 
their country. | 

The political demise of President 
Adams was succeeded by a crisis 
that threatened to prove fatal to the 
American union; and which, though 
hot strictly incidental to my pre- 
seut subject, 1 cannot omit, inas- 
much as it tends to shuw the incon- 
silerable effects of an ill-regulated 
ambition, though exerted by an in- 
dividual of rank and talents, upon 
the spirit and institutions of the 
American people. One of the two 
parties, who contested the _presi- 
dency, gave their votes for Mr. Jef- 
ferson and Colonel] Burr, as Pre- 
‘ident and Vice-president, but with- 
out designating waich was intended 


for the one office, and which for 
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the other. Burr was a man of un- 
questioned abilities, but unbounded 
ambition. Brave, insinuating, mu- 
nificent, and artful, fond of plea- 
sure, but fonder of glory ; accessible, 
altable, and eloquent; like Rienzi 
and some other eminent demago- 
gues, studious and laborious; calm 
in success, undismayed at reverses ; 
poor, in debt, subtle, popular, and 
intriguing. It was well known 
that his party did not intend him 
for the chief magistracy. But the 
confusion of suflvages placed that 
dazzling object within his reach; 
and, unable to resist the tempta- 
tion, he tampered with the other 
party, in hopes of attaining it by 
their voices. Like most double- 
dealers, he wanted resolution to go 
alllengths; and the intrigue failed, 
when, had he exercised the same 
influence that the Vatican and ail 
elective mouarchies have so often 
witnessed, in all probability he 
might have been raised to the chair. 
What effect such a result would 
have had on the federation, it is not 
now necessary to imagine. After a 
violent and doubtful conclave, Mr. 
Jefferson was elected President, and 
Colonel Burr, though appvinted 
Vice-president, (which place he 
filled with unrivalled dignity aad 
intelligence), lost the countenance 
of his own party, without having 
ingratiated himself with the other; 
but at the expiration of his four 
years, notwithstanding many strug- 
gles, was abandoned by both par- 
ties. ‘Thus stripped of his rank and 
emoluments, at a moment when his 
attairs were involved, and his just of 
power unappeasable, mala res, 

multo usperior, and being exiled 
from his State, in conseqoence of 
killing General Hamilton in a duel, 
he plunged at last into a conspiracy 
for invading the Spanish provinces, 
or severing the American DSiates, 
or some other such impracticable 
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project, which he was so infatuated 
as to imagine would raise him to an 
eminence, from whence he might 
look down onbis reverses and enemies, 
Whatever this mysterious scheme 
was, it was so badly either planned 
or executed, as never te become 
sufficiently obnoxious to the law; 
and was traced, detected, and crush- 
ed by President Jefferson, with 
triumphant facility. Since this 
series of disasters, in which Burr 
has been implicated, many have 
supposed that he never could have 
possessed the vigorous understanding 
and character, generally attributed 
to him. But his conspicuousness 
was too long perceived, and too ex- 
tensively, to be ceceptive: and he 
is rather to be viewed as an mstance 
of the degradation consequent upon 
misapphed talents. His country 
Jost in him a citizen of masculine 
and uspiring spirnt, of infinite ad- 
dress, and excellent’ ac quirements ; 
who, had he succeeded, might lave 
been the American Cvesar; but as 
he failed is hardiy entitled to the 
infamous celebrity of Catiline, 

Mr. Jefierson, to whom the reins 
were thus committed, was always a 
leader; and in fact was largely in- 
strumental in creating the party to 
which he belonged, Under a gra- 
dual accumulation of fresh points of 
controversy, he maintained this post 
with pre-eminent ability, and ulti- 
mate success ; and never left it till 
he had accomplished the extremest 
trials of the politics to which his lile 
was devoted. While out of place, 
his opposition was incessant and 
pervading; and when invested with 

ower to exercise the principles le 
professed, his practice showed how 
much he was in earnest in his pro- 
fessions. [le made his way to the 
executive magistracy through clouds 
of imputations, aud every sort of 
obstacle. When within reach of 


his grand object, when the beams 
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of authority began already to play 
on his brows, he had nearly been 
dashed from it by the managemep: 
of Burr and his adversaries, Yet he 
entered on his oflice with the « 
most apparent serenity. While the 
axe of innovation thundered from 
his strokes, oblivion and conciliatiog 
were on his lips. His antagoniss 
dwindled in number as they became 
more inveterate. His partisans ip. 
creased in number and devotion; 
and though the opposition Joaded 
him with charges of the foulest dye, 
his influence ‘augmented every day, 
and seemed to brighten under cop. 
rosion. Whether the — gallantries 
and other irregularities of which he 
was accused, were founded, its 
not easy to decide, as he had the 
magnanimity or the policy never te 
notice or contradict such accusations, 
If, as was said, he wanted personal 
resolution, he certainly did not want 
political firmness, which he evinced 
on many occasions. Though sup- 
ple, he could be inflexible; and 
though wary, he was determined. 
If he stooped to unworthy acts for 
popularity, he had at léast the jus 
tification that arises from success; 
for probably no individual, without 
force, ever was enthroned ‘in so pr 
dominant a personal influence. If 
Jeflerson was the idolater, he was 
also the idol, of the people; and 
even Washington, though more re 
vered, was not always more p 
pular, 

Mr. Jefferson was a man of an 
original cast of mind—a free-thinker 
on all subjects, With abundant e% 
perience in diplomacy and politics 
he wasa master inintrigue, Thov 
commonly too much governed by 
events, his system was nevertheles 
well settled ; bis mind penetrating, 
his judgment clear, and he | 
into events deep and dispassionatel: 
His enemies will not allow him 0? 
any thing but a philosopher: hi 
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friends extol him as a sage. The 
tempestuous sea of liberty was his 
joper element, on which he ven- 
tured to a dangerous latitude, but 
without at least any personal inis- 
fortune, His manners were easy, 
though net elegant, bis adiress un- 
assuming and agreeable. His col- 
loguial talents were considerable, 
and he understood perfectly the art 
of managing an unwieldy majority 
of the representatives—an art, with- 
out which a President of the United 
states will always be acypher. He 
lived in one corver of a half-finished, 
half-furnished palace, plain even to 
eculiarity in his appearance and 
establishment, accessible to every 
body at all times, affecting the ut- 
most republican simplicity, and as 
carefully subversive of common 
forms, as most men in his situation 
would have been carefully obser. 
yvantofthem. His conversation was 
free, his entertainments sociable; 
and though all ostentation was a- 
voided, it is said few men under- 
stood the elegant arts of society bet- 
terthan be did. tle was well read 
in books, but better in mankind. 
Geography and natural philosophy 
were his favourite studies: and be- 
ing industrious, temperate, and me- 
thodical, he never wanted teisure 
for these pursuits, notwithstanding 
humerous offieial avocations, a most 
extensive correspondence, and the 
distractions of a perpetual liability 
to unceremonious visits. But though 
geography and natural history are 
beholden to his researches and pa- 
tronage, politics at last swallowed 
up all his ideas. As respected emo- 
lument and power, he was moderate 
aod disinterested. His conduct to- 
Wards individuals, however, was 
too often marked by vindictiveness 
and duplicity, and the statesman 
frequeatiy sunk in the politician, 
As sagacity was his strongest taleat, 
Mislucerity was bis most prominent 
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detect. When he might have been 
re-elected President, he retired w 
his farm: and whatever were bis 
motives to this resignation, it cer- 
tainly was in conformity with the 
principles he had always professed, 
and an example that may be wore 
thy of imitation by many of his suc- 
Cessors. 

His policy was extremely repub- 
lican, and imperturbably pacific. 
Whatever may be the permanent 
effict of his measures on the welfare 
of America, and whatever may 
have been their immediate effect on 
the spirit and character of the Ame- 
rican people, they were at any rate 
systematic and original. If they 
were experiments, they were tried 
on a great scale, and peace was their 
end. Itseemed to be his ambition, 
and the invariable aim of his policy, 
to prove to ‘the world that wars are 
not necessary to the preservation of 
peace, that a republican polity is 
susceptible of the utmost freedom 
without anarchy, and of combining 
with excessive liberty, the utmost 
executive vigour, without incurring 
a despotism, For seven years of his 
administration, all his eflorts appear 
ed to aim at the diminution of his 
own authority, and the reduction of 
government, which he effected to 
such a degree, as to leave the people 
at last almost without any seusa- 
tion of it. He bad no talents 
for war, no pretensions to military 
fame. For the trophies of peace 
he contended, and withdrew be- 
fore they could fade on his brow. 
His administration was original, pa- 
cific, and mostly prosperous, It ree 
mains for a few years to come to 
pass judgment on its wisdom. Pro- 
bably it will be least approved where 
he seemed anxious it should be most, 
in its rudest democratic features; 
inasmuch as all extremes endanger 
the system they are intended to im- 
prove. The reign of Numa, the ad- 
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ministration of Cardinal Fleury, and 
most other wras of extraordinary 
peace, have been succeeded by de- 
structive wars. ‘Time will show 
whether this first of national bles- 
sings was purchased by Mr. Jetter- 
soo at too dear a price. 

A desire to serve their country 
according to the best of their respec- 
tive abilities,isalmost the only point of 
resemblance between the Presidents 
Adams and Jetlerson, once political 
rivals, now political shades. When 
a little time siiall have softened the 
asperity of facuon, it is probable 
that the mnbecility imputed to the 
one, and the hypocrisy charged to 
the other, will be in a great mea- 
sure forgotten, and the patriotisin 
of both be generally acknow- 
Jedged. Mr. Jeflersou’s character 
and administration each present a 
larger field than those of Mr. Adams. 
They were more origjnal, and better 
sustained. Mr. Jetlerson’s nature 
was enthusiasuc, but equable: Mr. 
Adams’s dryer, but subject to gusts of 
teinper. ‘Lhe one was visionary, 
but never capricious: the other re- 
solute, but unstable. ‘Ihe deport- 
ment Mr. Adams allected was diffi- 
cult and invidious; Mr. Jetlerson’s 
familiar and popular. But the for- 
mer was becoming, though it failed; 
and the latter t,o olten contemptible, 
though rt succeeded. When the 
Spanish ambassadors tound the Dutch 
deputies squatuny on the ground, 
eating hernngs with their fingers, 
one of their tirst impressions must 
have been disgust at the unseemli- 
ness of this republican testival; and 
the sentiment of every mind favour- 
able to republicanism, at reading 
the account of this occurrence, which 
historians have taken care to set 


forth in all its particulars, must be 
a sentiment of contempt for so pal- 
try an aflectation of republican sim- 
plicity. 

Jetierson’s life was one continued 
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course of experimental republicay. 
ism, conceived and executed na 
so large a scale, that it must benef 
or injure extensively, Whereas 
Adams did little or no injury to hi 
country, though he lost himself, ani 
dismembered his party. His was 
a stormy course, now dazuling, 
now overcast, short-lived, and se. 
ting in discomfiture and obscurity, 
After an eccentric, but success! 
career, Jeflerson retired powerful, 
if not serene; and though partially 
shorn of his beams, yet leaving the 
national horizon, even after his de. 
parture, marked with the radiance 
of his influence. His defects are 
concealed in the glare of his succes, 
Mr. Adams’s virtues obscured in the 
gloom of his fall. 

A firm, but temperate adherence 
to the neutral policy, which Wash 
ington practiced and recommended, 
would perhaps have maintained the 
first in the Presidency. A more 
manly assertion of that policy, a less 
excursive departure from the esta 
biished usages of government, and 
a less extravagant experiment of the 
elasticity of republicanism, would 
have rendered the latter’s admiuis- 
tration more permanently aseful, 
They wandered both, particularly 
Jetlerson, intoe extremes, —- 
that politics have their ascertaine 
centre, to which, after all eccentt 
cities, they invariably must grave 
tate, aud where aléne they fest 1 
security. 

As Mr. Madison has but just et 
tered on the chief magistracy, his 
probation is to come, and his on 
mate can be conjectured only. ‘The 
crisis is big with peril and uncertait 
ty. The civilized world has been 
shaken from its ancient bases 
tremendous concussions, which 
United States of America have 
but in their remote vibrations. Mr 
Madison having distinguished 
self’ as an accomplished speaker, 
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sn able writer, it remains to be seen 
whether he will prove himself an 
enlightened, executive statesman. 
To remove foreign embarassments, 
and provide against aggressions ; 
w conciliate the feads of faction ; 
w concentrate, without consolida- 
ting a federal republican empire; 
t establish and maintain a national 
character for patriotism and probity ; 
to encourage internal improvements, 
ibe arts and sciences, with imperial 
munificence; to guard fiscal dis- 
bursements with an honest economy ; 
to cultivate peace, and pfepare for 
war, are the great duties he has un- 
dertaken '—duties, whose accom- 
plishment his country expects from 
his zeal, moderation, and abilities. 
Fd 
To the Proprictors of the Belfast Magazine. 
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ON THE INTRODUCTION OF CATECHISMS 
INTO FREE-SHOOLS FOR THE EDUCA- 
TION OF THE POOR. 


[' may perhaps appear irregular 
in me to reply to Publicola, 
through the medium of your Ma- 
gazine, that writer having chosen 
the Times (a London paper) to 
couvey to the world his narrow 
sentiments, on the subject of schools 
for the education of the poor. 
should be sorry to brand his 
paper with the character of illibe- 
ralityy because I dishke calling 
names, and becanse I think that 
“Omnis corruptus judex male ex- 
aminat rem” Now were I to arm 
myself with displeasure, I should 
very much weaken my cause, I 
should not convince my antago- 
mst, and should close up the eye of 
intellect from fairly examining the 
truth As the subject is not local, and 
%s some of your readers may en- 
ertain similar prejudices with the 
writer, permit me to use your pages 
* 4 vehicle of reply to such sen- 
wments, Publicola scrutinizes the 


claim to originality of two rivals, 
Bell and Lancaster, and decides b 

taking it from them both. This 
brings to my recollection a_ trial 
once brought before a man of some 
fame for wisdom, by two women, 
each claiming to be mother to an 
infant—-Publicola sits in the seat 
of Solomon, who, threatening to di- 
vide the child between the dispu- 
tants, soon discovered the real pa- 
rent. The present case varies from 
this, it is between two nurses, one 
is avowed to have dropped the in- 
fant, and the other to have taken 
it up thus neglected, and patron- 
ized it; the latter therefore has 
the most immediate claim, as ap- 
proaching nearer to the natural af- 
fection of the real parent. 

But the weighty part of Publi- 
cola’s letter relates to the Church, 
and the alarm which he manifests 
of the Church being in danger: 
I own 1 am sorry to see_ thus 
sounded the charge of religious 
controversy. Shall then no spotoa 
all the earth be exempt from this 
fatality? If real christianity, or 
charity, which are synonimous, is 
to have any asylum in this world 
from the spirit of bigotry, the 
frozen hand of death, is it not in 
schools where children are? is it 
not in the mind of a child unin- 
fected with creeds er dogmas, 
where this innocent spirit may 
find a sanctuary or entrance. 

The Roman Satirist exclaims, 


“Nil dictu fedum, visuquée hee limina 
tangat 
Intra qux puér est.” 


Is any thing more deserving the 
character of feedum, ugly and de- 
formed, than religious controversy 3 
than that spirit which destroys the 
amiable affections, whch alienates 
the minds, and opens the floods 


gates of enmity and cruel hostili- 
ty, under profession of establish- 
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ing truth? Yet these are the first 
principles to be instilled into the 
unoccupied minds of our youth, in 
the catechetical system. Now, I 
call for the support of the liberal 
spirit of the Proprietors of the 
Magazine to pronounce ;-—~let there 
be no catechisms, no books of re- 
ligious controversy introduced in- 
to our public schools: Jet nothing 
be instilled into the minds of 
children, but what shall be mild 
as their mother’s milk, that may 
have none of the venom of asps, 
or gall of controversy. Let us 
give them food universally allow- 
ed to be good, thus strengthening 
their mental constitution rightly 
to appreciate whatever may be 
taught them as truth. Having a 
seminary thus instructed in general 
principles, though born of parents 
professing different principles of 
faith, they come to unite into one 
family of rotherhood; they  be- 
come of the flock of him, of 
whom it was once said, “ One is 
your master, even Chirist, and all 
e are brethren.” Now were an 
angel from Heaven to come down 
with a catechism in his band jand 
say to us, “Behold the truth,” I 
confess were it to teach as truth, 
disputed doctrine, I should receive 
it with considerable hesitation, and 
certainly should not admit it into 
my school. No, the only book of 
religion fit for a child is the life 
of Christ, which is the more proper 
and applicable, as himself declares, 
that the spirit and disposition of 
a little child is the best claim to 
an admission into his kingdom. 
His doctrines, contained in his ser- 
mon on the mount, and in his pa- 
rables, are the best religious in- 
struction. I earnestly wish to see 
inculcated into the minds of 
children, as religious instruction, 


the jiife and doctrine of Christ; 
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his life as demonstrative of the 
excellence of his doctrine. We 
might then hope to see a fey 
christians in the world, thus ip 
structed; and not as now, when 
a few speculative and mystical a. 
ticles of belef are substituted its 
stead of the substantial and vital 
essence of the gospel ; by which 
means a spirit of religious animos. 
ty is cherished, and people calling 
themselves christians, are as far gs 
possible from the meek and pa 
tient example of Christ: war is 
introduced among christians, which 
is as remote from the genuine 
principles of christianity, as light 
from darkness; as truth from er 
ror 5 totally repugnant, and dia 
metrically opposite to the principles 
of * Love your enemies, do good to 
them that hate you, and pray for 
them that despitefully ase you, 
and persecute. you.” People call- 
ed Christians, seem to have for 
gotten the example of the meek 
ness set by their professed master, 
to vanquish the spirit of war and 
contention, This is evident from 
the tenor of his life, which wa 
a series of patience in suffering. 
Christianity is net an affair of spe 
culation, but an affair of practice. 
Now, I beg leave to ask 

licola, and those who think with 
him, what advantage they propor 
by prepossessing the chaldven’s 
ininds with mystical doctrines, their 
memories rather, for the vader 
standing is evidently unconce 
Supposing it very Truth that is thes 
inculcated, can any advantage 
gained to trath by this prepose® 
sion? I think not—Prejudice wil 
ever be fuund to cloud and ob 
scure clear judgment. If. you Y 
this pre-occupying of the mind orm 
mory, is to preclude the recepl® 
of error, the argument is the same 
for 1 would have no my 
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abstruse doctrines at all obtruded 
on ther minds. Give them the 
open day and sun-shine : keep the 
ground of the heart open and un- 
occupied; free from taint, foul- 
ness or bias of any kind they 
will thus grow strong and vigorous, 


and be veady for the reception of 


uth in the right time, and  assi- 
milate to it with a true filial ve- 
resemblance. ‘The Roman moralist 
declart — 

eseereecee? SincerUM Nisi Vas 
Quodeunque infundis, acescet.”” 


and | have no doubt that the religious 
intolerance that occupies many 
minds in advanced life, and pro- 
duces so much unbrotherly tem- 
per, is derived trom this — early 
tincture and bias to particular 
creeds; the powers of the mind 
thereby become weakened, and in- 
ead of the generous flavour be- 
longing to the fruits of cultivated 
intellect; sourness ensues, and the 
best of man becomes a repository 
for the foulest passions. 

Rut seeing that there are men, 
who will give no ear to our ar- 
guments against the use of cate- 
chisms, let us at least havea few 
of the youth of the community 
uatinctured of early: bias; that as 
their future fortunes inay depend 
upon the exertions of intellect, 
they may come forward with minds 
strong and vigorous to enter the 
lists, and run the career of their 
destiny. From a constant reader, 

Uctober, ISI 1, A.S. 
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TOR TROE PATRIOL’S LAMENTATION$ 


OR, THRE HORRORS OF WAR, A 
VISION. 


BENG last night in company 
witha few friends, our conver- 

‘tion, aller some time, turned on 

the present agitated state of he po- 
BELFAST MAG, No. XL. 
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litical world. Having made some 
observations on this topic, we were 
inclined to pursue it to some length, 
had not the lateness of the hour, 
and the labours of the day, pro- 
claimed the necessity of repose, 
Each person, therefore, retired to 
his own habitation. Our reflee- 
tious, however, made such an im- 
pression on my mind, that I was re- 
solved to recommence the subject 
on the following moroving. But du- 
ring the silence of the night, Mor- 
pheus, as if willing to gratify my 
intention, preseuted me with the 
following Vision. 

Methought, I was conveyed to 
a small strait, and placed on the 
main-top of aimajestic vessel. Prom 
this elevated situation, | could diss 


‘tinctly discern the surrounding ob- 


jects on every side. I saw on the 
South, innumerable multitudes of 
persons variously employed; some, 
but, alas! a number comparatively 
small indeed, were otlering up their 
sacrifices on the altars of the gods; 
others were cherishing the muses, 
whom they had long cultivated ; 
many were busy in the various des 
partments of active life. My at- 
tention, however, was soon withe- 
drawn from these scenes, and attract- 
ed by others, of a more striking, or 
rather, a more lamentable descrip- 
tion. I gazed with astonishment up- 
on thousands, who stood on the 
plains, occupied in the exercises of 
veadly weapons, imtended,  me- 
thought for the destruction of their 
The glittering of 
swords, the roaring of cannons, the 
volumes of smoke that ascended the 
air, and the manceuvres of horses, 
trained up like their masters in the 
art of destruction, were such fore- 
bodings of calamity, that 1, gould 
not avoid turning my back to the 
dreadful spectacle, Having now 
looked towards the North, I was 
surprised to bebold nothing, but ob- 
pbb 
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jects similar to those hitherto des- 


cribed: they excited in me sen- 
gations, even more painful, thao 
those already experienced. Fewer 
seemed devoted to the worship of 
the Gods; the muses scemed to 
have more completely abandoned 
this rezion; the occupations of civil 
life were more neglected; every 
thing was sacrificed to the evercise 
and complete mastership of the futal 
instruments, exhibited in the last 
scene; in a word, of the immense 
multitudes who inhabited this land, 
few could be seen who were not 
carrying the standard of Mars. I 
now turned my face to the ocean, 
confident that the abode of fishes, 
was free from the maledictions in- 
flicted on the habitations of men. 
Here, to my utter astonishment, |] 
verceived the God of war had 
invaded, and in some manner, usurp- 
ed the empire of Neptune. Ships 
of the greatest magnitude, were to 
be seen at every side. But the 
employment of the sailors of those 
vessels, was much of the same 
nature, with that of those men who 
appeared 
Mars. The vessels of the South 
presently assembled, and became 
one consolidated body, in order to 
oppose the united forces of their 


antagonists at the opposite side, 
A most dreadful engagement in- 
stautiy ensues; they oppose each 


other, with the ferocity of tigers: 
thousands are slain on both sides; 
and their blood becomes inter- 
iningled with the waters of the 
deep: others who still possess the 
wretched remains of life, are leit 
breathless, tortured by excruciating 
pains, in the agonies of death, Ex- 
haasted by this melancholy sight, 
] descended from the eminence. 
A bye-stander observing my coun- 
tenance depressed with grief, and 
judging my intention; accosied me 
in the followimg words, “1 per- 
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wearing the ensign of 
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ceive friend, it is thy earnest wid 
thy sincere desire, to quit this pp. 
gion of sorrow, this land of des. 
lation, and take up thy dwelling 
in some more friendly cline” fay. 
ing given a nod of assent, a5 | 
was bereft of the power of ube, 
ance, he ordered the pilot tO steer 
for the WESTERN WOKLD. Having 
passed THE BRITISH CHANNEL (lor 
such [ understood from my nes 
companion, was the name of th 
place where this tragedy occurred): 
We were favoured with an easterly 
breeze, and watted over the briny 
waves of the Atlantic, with acde 
rity, surpassing that of the Eagle, 
by a thonosand degrees, Our sm 
row Was now turned into joy; bu 
alas, how short was its contin. 
ance; for we no sooner landed oa 
the shores of Columbia, than we 
found this land of fertility was 
become a prey to the Demon of 
war. ‘Thousands in the bloom of 
youth, preparing a vast fleet 
contend with their opponents 
wards the South; , men abandoning 
their country and home, their rele 
tives and triends, perhaps, nevet 
more to return! “ Behold,” says 
my companion, “ how the blow 
and treasure of this beautiful coum 
try, this LAND OF LIBERTY, ae g& 
ing to be squandered away, this 
place, once the seat of happines, 
is soon likely to become a scene 
of horror and desolation, 
continued he, what a picture of 
wretchedness already presents it 
self; these coasts surrounded 
crowds of women, children, and 
debilitated old men; the females 
inconsolable for the loss of theit 
husbands and brothers; the chil 
dren for their parents ; and the 
old men, whose silver locks exci 
veneration, bending with “e and 
languishing with sorrow. 

shail we fly for a sanctuary? 
the WHOLE woutp to become ® 
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sep or stoop?” = Finding our- 
wives encompassed with caiamities 
og every side, and no asyluin to 


be found in any quarter, we set 
country, that 


sail for our native 
we might know the state of those 
countries, the enmities of which, 
had caused us to take this long 
bat fruitless voyage. We made our 
way homewards, by the same 
course taken at our departure, 
when the sky was separated from 
the sea, and the land became our 
horizon, those countries to which 
nature had been particularly boun- 
teous, appeared to be overgrown 
with weels and thorns. Widows 
filed the air with their weepings, 
children with heart-piercing eio- 

ce, stretched out their little 
hands to their mothers for food: 
bat they, unable to supply their 
wants, clasped them in their arms, 
and bathed them with their tears. 
Vur anxiety to return to the spot 
of our nativity, induced us to steer 
for the once happy, but now tem- 
pestuated Erin. Here the picture 
of misery was completed: for we 
saw the natural productions of our 
country transported from its shores ; 
whilst her own children are the 
riectims of want aud distress. Corn, 
butter, beef, pork, &c. carried a- 
way in abundance from her coasts, 
“Behold,” says my friend, “ how 
lreland is reduced; see how her 
riches are lavished, to defray the 
expenses of unnecessary wars.” 
He continued his discourse for a 
considerable time, but as my at- 
tention was deeply fixed on a great 
concourse of persons, viewing the 
vessels almost overladen with their 
cargoes, | have but an imperfect 
remembrance of the remaining part 
# his pathetic address. ‘The crowds 
proached so near me, and with 
falousy in their countenances, 


® loudly deplored the fate of their 
cwuntry, that they aweke me from 


my long and uninterrupted slum- 
ber. Finius Hisernia, 
Waterford, Oct. 13, 1811. 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
a a 
“ When others fled, he came at duty’s call, 
When others crouch’d, he stood, as well 
became 
A Percy's dauntless heart—twhen Rome and 
Grd 
Around the rebel horde with loud acclaim.” 
"T'HE above lines have appeared 
in the Belfast papers, in praise 
of the late Dr. Perey, Bishop of 
Dromore ;—and a person unacqnaint. 
ed with his character, would supe 
pose him from this, to have been 
equally intolerant as his eulos 
gist. It appears nataral, that the 
panegyric of a liberal man should 
breathe a corresponding spirit ;—~ 
nor does poetry with all its licence 
authorise calumny. 

By Rome is meant, either the 
Roman Pontiff} or the Catholic 
clergy of Ireland—neither surely merit 
from the Poet the reproach of trea- 
son, expressed in his terrific verses 
Let the virtuous be praised for their 
virtues. THe Goop, THE INTELLI- 
GENT Percy demands not this im- 
molation of truth aad charity to 
be made at his shrine. The name 
of Percy will survive, when into-~ 
lerance shall be no more, 

EEE ss 
For the Belfast Montily Magazine. 
eee 
A LETTER TO HENKY BROUGHAM, ESQ.’ 

M. P. ON THE SUSJECT OF REFORM 

IN THE REPRESENTATION OF THE 

PEOPLE IN PARLIAMENT; BY WILLIAM 

ROSCOE, ESQ.* 

MY DEAR SIR, 

HE perusai of your very intere 

esting letter has recalled my 


* The following letter, although it has 
been some time in print, may perhaps be 
new to some of the readers of this maga» 
zine. At least its matter and manner aré 


highly intesesting in the present crisis. 
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attention to a subject which has 


frequently engaged my _ thoughts, 
and | now sit down to commit to 


writing, such remarks as appear 
to me the most important, on the 
the great question of Parlamen- 
tary refurm.—In doing this, I shall, 
for the most part, confine myself 
to those points more inmediately 
stated in your letter. If I should 
at any time exceed these limits, 
1 trust that the maguitude of the 
subject, and the difliculty of res- 
traming the hand, when both the 
head and heart are engaged in 
the cause, will be a sutticient ex- 
cuse. 

L entirely accede to the impor- 
tant proposition on which your 
subsequent remarks are founded ; 
vizs ‘“ Lhat some reform is desi- 
rable, and that the more the con- 
stitution of Parhament can be ime 
proved, the better.’ Jn this senti- 
ment, Lt believe, ail the friends of 
relorm will readily agree. What- 
ever opinion may 
therefore subsist aniong them, are 
not occasioned by auy diflerence 
with respeet to ther ultimate ob- 
ject, bat by a diversity of opinion 
ws. to the means by which such 
object is most likely to be obtain. 
ed; and this, though a very com- 
inon-place truth, should never be 
lost sight ot, but should unte to- 
gether all those who are triendly 
to reform, wm a determinauion to 
countenance, support, and assist 
each other, in every legal aud 
constiuuonal mode of eflecting I 

Whetber, however, this yery de- 
sirable result is more likely to be 
obtamed by one great and decisive 
measure, or by a 
steps, by which the represt plation 
ot the people might be gradually 
uuprovey, iS a Question, respect- 
ing Which, OpiMions are 


dillerences of 


various 


eCitertained . but: belore dL enter up- 
on it, | must be aliowed to remark, 





succession of 
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that whatever the decision may be 
it 18 of the most essential impor. 
tance to the success of the ¢ 
that such decision should be 
rally admitted and acted y 
all its friends, Could this uniog 
of opinion be eflected, it Would be 
of little importance whether the 
object were accomplished by one 
measure, or by a succession of mem 
sures; but until this can be done, thos 
persons of amore cool and deliberaye 
temperament, willaccuse their wam. 
er friends of sacrificing the wholeby 
grasping at too much ; whilst the 
eager advocates of reiorm will su» 
pect, that those steps, which they 
will call half measures, are only 
calculated to frustrate their hopes, 
and defcat their labours. On thiy 
account, it would be highly de 
sivabie that something could be 
done to effect this union; to re 
move the suspicions which these 
two bodies of friends, for 1 will 
not call them two parties, enter 
tain of each other; to indace them 
to make an avowal of the same 
common object, and even to de 
cide upon the means by which 
such object would be best pursted. 
by tlis, and this only, the current 
of public opinion would be direct 
ed into one. great channel, and 
whether the measures to be adopt 
ed should be of a more gener, 
or a more partial nature, they 
would be entorced with ail the 
weight and influence which the 
friends of reform could bring. 
Now, | conceive that if any suich 
general declaration of — sentiment 
could be proposed to the people 
at large, it wouid embrace two ob: 
jects, and that, without the union 
of these, every reform would be 
incomplete—Lirst, every represe 
tative shouid be fairly and impr 
tially returned by the voice O te 
people; and, secondly, when reer 
cd, he should not be placed is * 
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of being corrupted by the 
pees olher words, it is ne- 
cessary that men of good and in- 
dependent character should be re- 
turned, and that these men should 
not have before them a continual 
temptation to desert their duty 
In order to accomplish these ob-. 
jects in their full extent, it would 
be necessary that the right ot 
voting should not depend on the 
various, and in some instances, Ca- 
pricious qualifications, which at 
present exist, but should be extend. 
ed to all; by which I mean, to all 
who, as householders, are heads of 
families, and contribute to the exi- 
gencies of the state, as well as to 
wme other descriptions of the com- 
munity; and that all persons hold- 
ing places and pensions, should be 
incapable of being elected, or, if 
they afierwards accept of places, 
should absolutely be deprived of 
seats in the house. This I should 
consider as a full and substantial —re- 
form; and yet this is so far from 
beiag an alteration in the consti- 
tution of the country, with attempt- 
ing which the reformers are so 
frequently charged, that it cannot, 
ium fact, be considered as an alter- 
ation im the constitution of the 
House of Commons, which — is 
contessedly representative; and 
Which representatiun this mode of 
reform is not intended to destroy, 
but to preserve; not to deterio- 
rate, but to improve, by accommo- 
dating it tg the present state of 
the country, and rendering it ca- 
pable of performing the ends for 
which “it was intended, 

This, then, being the ultimate 
object of all the friends of reform, 
Mt appears to me that they ought 
heartily unite tor the attainment of 
their common object; and that every 
individual should act as if he had 
really entered into such a decla- 
Fation; and should shew, both by 


1811. Roscoe’s Letter on Parliamentary Reform. 
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his language and conduct, that he 
is pursuing the great object which 
the friends of freedom have in 
view, 

This, my dear sir, brings me a- 
gain to the consideration of the 
question which arises from your 
letter, and which I conceive to be, 
in substance, whether at be better, 
at once, to attempt a full and ef- 
fectual reform, or to endeavour to 
obtain it in detail—Of these two 
modes, | cannot help thinking that 
the first is in every point of view 
to be preferred; not only as eflect- 
ing at once, that which would be 
a work of titinite labour and dithi- 
culty in detail, but as effecting 
that which no partial reforms cau 
ever accomplish, and which such 
reforms would indeed be likely for 
ever to prevent;—L mean a fair 
and full representation of the peo , 
ple, granting to every subject his 
common Tight, and founded on stm- 
ple and practicable principles. If 
the people of this country have 4 
right to be represented in the Com- 
mons [louse of Parliament, it must 
follow of course, that they have a 
right to be fairly and edlectually 
represented, and that such repre- 
seutation should partake as much | 
of the spirit of the people, and be 
as free trom partiality and corrup- 
tion as possiblee—If I might use 
your own mode of illustration, I[ 
should say, that it is not —propo- 
sed to be done by changing the 
machinery of the state, further than 
such machinery is imperfect, de- 
cayed, or useless; and if the ana- 
logy might be pursued, it is pre- 
cisely dving that which bas been 
done in our principal manufactures, 
aod by which we have, ia this 
respect, obtained so decided a su- 
periority over the rest ofthe world. 

That such a plan, if well digest- 
ed and passed into a law, by King, 
Lerds, and Commons, would be 
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carried into effect as easily as a 
turnpike-bill, | have not the least 
doubt. Iris not from the measure 
itself, which would be considered 
by the — as a great act of 
justice, and adecided proof of pub- 
lic virtue, that avy apprehensions 
could arise; but from the opposi- 
tion which would be given to it 
before it was resolved upon, by -the 
interested and corrupt, who are ad- 
verse to all reform whatever, and 
by the weak and timid, who, by 
their hesitation and distrust, and 
by their reluctance to avow the 
real sentiments of their hearts, are 
most likely to occasion the very 
evils which they dread. To whom 
would the granting an equal right 
of suffraze be an offence, but to 
those who are interested in the 
corrupt system of traflicking in bo- 
roughs ? In fact, such a reform would 
net only occasion no tumult, but 
would be the means of preventing 
it; andwould put an end for ever 
tothose disgraceful scenes of bri- 
bery and iotexication, which, on 
the recurrence of an election, dis- 
gust every thinking man in the 
kingdom. By a proper division of 
each county into districts, every 
member might be elected on the 
same day. No person would be 
under the necessity of going above 
avery few miles from his own 
house. All pretexts for bribery, 
under the idea of paying the travel- 
ling charges of electors, &c. would 
be done away, and the house of 
commons would, m a great degree, 
if not entirely, be spared the la- 
borious and irksome service of Elec- 
tien Committees, which occupy the 
chief part of the first session of 
every parliament, and are benefi- 
cial only to the lawyers who at- 
tend them. 

I hope you will not think I am 
advancing a paradox, when I say, 
thet this mode of reform is. ao 
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only more effectual than any other 
but that I conceive it also to jy 
more practicable. It is impossible 
for any person who considers the 
subject, not to admit, that however 
odious the idea of disfranchivemeng 
may be, the right of suttrage could 
not be continued to some places 
where the population is so reduced 
as to place them inevitably under 
the power of an opulent individ 
nor could it be withheld frog 
many towns in the kingdom, which 
are now risen to great wealth and 
importance. Now, to determing 
from what places the franchise 
should be taken, and to what places 
it should be granted, would be found 
a matter of inextricable difficuley, 
which would involve as many ques 
tions as there are places, and all 
of which would be contested. with 
a degree of party spirit eqnal t 
that which the general questioa 
would itself create’; and, after all, 
nothing like justice could be ac. 
complished, but many insigujficant 
places would still remain to tempt 
the ambition of a purchaser, and 
many places of consequence ‘would 
sull be deprived of their undeni- 
able rights. It is evident, there 
fore, that if a substantial reform 
is ever to be effected, it must be done 
by one decisive measure, and caa 
not be the result of a succession 
of measures, which wust, frew 
their very nature, siop short of the 
desired ubject, and confirm a great 
portion of the inconveniencies and 
abuses which already exist, 

But there isa much more imme 
diate reason why a general, or to 
tal reform, is more practicable 
than a reform by detail, and whielt 
is, that it would meet with a more 
general concurrence of opined, 
and unite together a niuch greater 
mass of the community than @ 
partial measure that can be s 


cally suggested. Such measure 
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ye, io fact, often the result of 
some peculiar mode of considering 
the subject. What one reformer 
may think a most desirable or im- 

rant object, another treats with 
indifference or contempt; but at 
the sane time he has some favour- 
jte project in view, which, if he 
could but carry into effect, would 
be productive of the highest bene- 
ft. Under such impressions, the 
friends of reform refuse to assist 
exch other, and feel rather the 
jealousy of rivals, than the attach- 
ment and union which are ne- 
cessary to the support of the com- 
mon cause. But whilst they are 
thas divided in views and feelings, 
their opponents are unanimous ; al- 
ways prepared to direct their whole 
force against any one, who may 
attempt, in the slightest degree, 
to interfere with their interests, 
orto wrest from their harpy claws 
that country on which they have 
so long, and so securely preyed. 
He who attempts to restore a moul- 
dering brick, or to replace a rotten 
timber, is as obnoxious to them, 
ashe who would pull down the 
building. It is in the holes, and 
chinks, and corners, which time 
and decay have produced, that 
they live, and feed, and fatten, 
and the first symptom of improve- 
ment is to them the signal of alarm, 
ln proportion as the friends of re- 
formare divided and weakened by 
adiversity of plans, their enemies 
would be collected and strong. 
The reformers will be accused of 
hot knowing their own views, of 
having no settled or determinate 
plan, or of having only plans in 
Contradiction to each other—the 
diversity of opinion amongst them 
will be artfully fomented, and tri- 


vmphantly displayed.—They will, 


hot Know what leader to follow, 
What opinion to embrace, what 
ject to keep in view, till con- 


founded and baffled, threatened and 
despised, they retire from the com- 
bat, and, glad to sink into im- 
punity and slavery, leave to their 
adversaries an easy conquest, and 
consent that they and their pos- 
terity shall be hewers of wood 
and drawers of water to the end 
of time. 

On the contrary, the system of 
general suffrage is a system of union. 
It is that which includes and em- 
braces in. itself all other modes 
of reform, in which they all con. 
centre, ant to which they all pro. 
fess to tend. Whatever may be 
the particular plan of any ra- 
tional reformer, he will bere find 
it completed, and beyond this, # 
is not possible for him to extend 
his views. To adhere pertinaci- 
ously, and exclusively, to any plan 
which falls short of this, is to in- 
troduce a subject of dissension, 
and will always be liable to ‘be 
considered, by those who found 
their opinions upon principles of 
right and justice, not as a progress 
towards, but as a_ substitute for 
reform ;—nvot as intended to for- 
ward, but to prevent the great ob- 
ject which they have in view. Add 
to this, that the feelings of the 
people, when once warmed and ex- 
cited, will not stop short of an 
ultimate and substantial reform;— 
that the time for palliatives is now 
gone by; that those who would 
apply them differ from one another 
as to what they should be; and 
that, in fact, there can be no ex- 
pectation of unanimity, but in the 
one great object which shall em- 
brace the particular mode of every sin- 
cere friend to reform, and by its clear- 
ness, precision, and practicability, 
shall recommend itself to the ge- 
neral patronage and support of 
all who have the real good of their 
country in view, 

Ihave before hinted an opinion, 
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that alterations or reforms in govern- 
ment are often more to be dreaded 
from the opposition they meet with, 
than from the effects they would 
be likely to produce. Ever since 
the French revolution, an universal 
panic seems to have pervaded this 
country; and becaase the people 
there became frantic on rushing 
out from their prison, we Cannot 
walk out of our houses to take 
the air, without fearing a_ similar 
result. This disposition is foster- 
ed and promoted, with the utmost 
diligence, by all those whose in- 
terest it is to keep us from looking 
into our own concerns. As soon as 
any public abuse is pointed out, 
and a desire expressed to prevent 
it, we are told to look at the French 
revolution, and observe the dread- 
ful effects of attempting the work 
of reformation. The false and sla- 
vish maxim, that it is 


* Better to bear the ills we have, 
Than fly to others that we know not of.” 


is held out to us in terrorem, as 
if it were better to bear actual, cer- 
tain, and present evils, than to take 
the chance of incurring evils of 
which we confessedly know nothing, 
and which may, therefore, have no 
eristence, but ina distempered and 
timid imagination. It would be 
endless to recount the various pre- 
texts and subterfuges which are re- 
sorted to by the patrons of core 
ruption, to prevent the most dis- 
tant attempts at reformation; but 
there is one which has been of late 
so frequently used, assumes so much 
importance, and is, indeed, so ge- 
nerally assented to, that I can- 
not omit noticing it—This is the 
cry, that the Constitution is in danger, 
and that it behoves all the triends 
to their country, to rally round the 
Constitution. That the constitu. 
tion is in danger, is Certainly true; 
but it is in danger trom those who 
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have corrupted the representation 
of the country, by Converting the 
indepeadent rights of electors into 
a private property, over which they 
exercise the saine control ag’ og 
any other part of their estates; frog 
those who seduce the representatives 
of the people, by the gratificatiogs 
and allurements of place and pen. 
sion, and establish a system, which, 
whilst it avowedly purchases a coy 
siderable number of members, holds 
out the expectation of power apd 
emolument to the rest, and ther. 
by renders them even more ser 
vile than those who are actually 
bought. The Constitution of this 
country is a government by King, 
Lords, and Commons; a happy, 
well constituted and practicable 
union of regal power, with aris 
tocratical authority, and popular ins 
fluence, so proportioned as to pro 
duce, upon the whole, the. most 
perfect system which the world 
has hitherto seen. But, in order 
to maintain that constitution, i 
is necessary that the three powers 
by which it is supported, should be 
kept distinct, and to a certain ex- 
tent independent of each other; 
and, in particular, that the repre 
sentation of the people should be 
secured from the undue influence 
of either of the other branches of 
the legislature. That this is no 
new, or imaginary theory, You 
well know. To this-point the-jem 
lousy of our ancestors has been 
constantly directed; and if we have 
in later times be deprived of the 
benefits of their labours, it is be- 


cause we have been too indolent 
or too corrupt, to maintam that 
independence which they have 


transmitted tous. Allow me, then 


to ask, whether the constitution 
considered in ‘this point of wie™ 
has ever been attacked by the 
friends of reform? whether any 
them has ever said, or insinu 
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that a better form of government 
could be devised? whether they 
have not, on all occasions, avowed 
and demonstrated their firm = ad- 
erence to the Family on the throne, 
their conviction of the utility and 
necessity of an upper House of 
Parliament, and whether the whole 
of their offence has not been, that 
they are desirous of restoring the 
House of Commons to that de- 
etree of independence and integri- 
ty, which is indispensibly neces 
ary to enable it to perform its 
functions, and to maintain its proper 
dignity and influence in the state? 
Wretched indeed would be~ the 
constitution, if it were in danger, 
from being divested of those im- 
perfections by which it is disfigu- 
red, corrupted, and disgraced; if 
itcould not bear the healthful in- 
fusiun which is to restore it to 
its former strength and beauty. 
The advocates of corruption may 
indeed cry out, that the Constitu- 
tion is in danger; but the danger 
they mean, is the danger of its 
being restored to health. Happi- 
ly, however, the friends of reform 
have no desperate experiment to 
try; no doubtful operation to per- 
form; they touch not the vitals 
of the constitution—Their utmost 
aimisthe restoration of one branch 


of itonly; of that branch which 


is a part of, and derived from the 
people, and which it is therefore 
the province of the people te pre- 
sive, Let us then all rally round 
the Constitution—Let us evince our 
aitachment to it by the sacrifices 
Weare ready to make in its de- 
fence, but let us neither be mis- 
hor discountenanced by those, 
ho, having the Constitution in 
their mouths, and Corruption in 
their hearts, endeavour by a po- 
pular cry, to excite against others 
that indignation which is justly 
due to themselves. 
BELFAST MAG. NO. XL, 
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Having thus stated the nature 
and exent of what is meant by a 
reform, I shall now beg leave more 
particularly, to notice the steps 
towards such a reform, which are 
pointed oat in your letter, and 
which you inform me it is your 
intention shortly to take, by pro- 
posing such measures in parlia- 
meat. The first of these is, dimit- 
ing the numbers of inferior place- 
men in the house of Commons, and 
the leaving there only the Minis- 
ters and principal members of the 
boards. ‘The second is, the cor- 
rection of the corrupt, or defective 
representation of the Scottish coune 
ties; a subject which you have 
most clearly stated, and of the 
necessity of remedying the «e- 
fects of which, theré cannot, in 
any impartial mind, exist a doubt. 
In the third place, you would give 
the elective franchise to the Eng- 
lish copy-holders.—You have also a 
fourth object in view, the laying 
the foundation of a Scotch and 
English burough reform; avoiding, 
as much as possible, the principle 
of disfranchisement, but obtaining 
the voluntary sale of some Eng- 
lish boroughs, giving to other townsa 
right of representation, and adding in 
some instances to the county mem- 
bers. These measures you con- 
ceive to be “ sufficient to begin 
with,” and “ sufficient to satisfy the 
most sanguine reformer,” I have 
classed these measures together, be- 
canse 1 conceive the same mode 
of reasoning will apply to them 
all. That such weasures, if car- 
ried, would be a great accession 
to the independence of parliament, 
cannot be doubted; but that they 
would “satisfy the most sanguine 
reformer,” I think is scarcely to 


‘be expected. In one word, they 


appear to me, w go much too 
far to obtain the support of one 
party, and not far euough to com 
cce 
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mand that of the other. The time 
for intermediate measures 18 past. 
Those who are in the possession 
of the emoluments of office, and 
rely upon borough influence, have 
taken their stand; they will either 
retain all, or lose all; and would 
consider the smallest concession to- 
wards reform, as a Hollander would 
the curtingthrough an embankment, 
which weuld soon let in the ocean that 
must sweep him away. ‘There 
cannot therefore be, in my ap- 
prehension, the slightest expecta- 
tion entertained, that any one of 
these measures will be acceded 
to, by any of those who have 
hitherto objected to reform; and 
who, if the proposed alteration’ be 
small, will treat it as insidious; 
if it be extensive, will consider 
it as bold and ruinous; and, as 
in cases’ of diflerence of opinion, 
the precise degree of difference has 
little eflect ov the bitterness of 
opposition—except that ‘experience 
has shown, that such bitterness 
is generclly greater where the points 
in difference are less—~so the same 
artillery would be brought to bear 
against your propositions, as would 
be brought agaimst one for a ge- 
neral reform in the mode of elect- 
ing members to serve in’ Pariia- 
ment. On the other hand, the 
friends to such a reform, founding 
their ideas upon the principle, that 
every peison, under equal circum- 
stances, has an equal right to vote, 
would regard your propositions with 
cokiness, as not answering the great 
object towards which they — ear- 
nestly look; and with jealousy, 
as substituting an imperfect re- 
gulation in the place of the ulti- 
mate result of thei eflorts. Under 
these circumstances, | doubt, whether 
either of the great parties ino 
which the pation is divided, would 
even wish to see your measures 
carried into effect. 

But although you would meet 
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with the decided opposition of 
the one, and the cold indifference 
of the other of these parties, there 
are undoubtedly many persons, and 
those, too, of great ability and 
influence, who conceive that ex 
pediency is the best guide in be 
man affairs; that the question is 
not so much what oucht to be dom, 
as what can be done; and tha 
although it might be desirable gr 
dually to correct and remove any 
errors or defects which may bare 
arisen in any department of the 
State, yet it would not be advi- 
sable to venture on any new or 
hazardous measure. | shall not a 
tempt to controvert an opinion whieh 
is strengthened by the natural dis 
position common to all of us, to 
enjoy what we can of life, with 
out embittering oar hours with the 
odious contests ef politics. f will 
therefore only observe, that whilst 
we share the blessings of society, 
we ought not to forget that we 
owe those blessings to our a 
cestors, and that they come °t 
us under a condition, that we should 
transmit them to our posterity. 
They have been the result, set 
only of great sacrifices of peare, 
and comlort, and tranquillity 5 wl 
all that adorns and  sweeteis 
life; but of the labours, the sul- 
ferings, and the blood, of many mea 
of the greatest talents and virtue, 
To sit down, therefore, quietly, 0 
enjoy what they have prey 
for us, or to make only such ¢ 
forts as cannot, by any possibility, 
endanger our pleasures, of 
turb our repose, whilst we cannet 
but see and acknowledge that 
liberties of our country are & 
dangered, and its ruin at hand, * 
to defraud our posterity of the debt 
we owe to them,. and to depriyt 
them of their just rights 
truth is already felt; i is al 
acted upon; and they who dom 
assent to it, and yet dono # 
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tach themselves to the supporters 
of the present corrupt system, must 
consent to relinquish somewhat of 
that importance and respectability, 
which all parties have hitherto 
conceded to them. Hence this 
class of individuals, the friends, as 
they call themselves, of moderate 
reform, who were never nume- 
rous, are gradually diminishing, and 
must, ere long, either take a de- 
cided part, or be content to bear 
the imputation of a criminal indif- 
ference to the interests of their 
country. He who is not with us, 
is against us, appears to be a se- 
yere and intolerant maxim; but it 
is a law of the intellectual, no 
less than of the natural world, that 
great masses attract the smaller; 
and when the clouds of heayen 
are congregating in different di- 
rections, the scattered fragments are 
soon compelled to unite with those, 
within whose more immediate sphere 
of attraction they may happen 
to be. 

Again, this body of more mode- 
rate relormers, although not nume- 
rous, are not united even among 
themselves, They are, in general, 
men of a specuiating and refining 
character, whose ideas have a ten- 
dency to ramify and diverge, rather 
than to condense and unite. They 
would trim and prune the branches 
of the tree, instead of invigorating 
the rool, and protecting the trunk, 
Fach of them has some peculiar 
and favourite system, which he 
would enforce, -and to which he 
requires the assent and support of 
ali other moderate men. But these 
have each of them also a system 
of his own, which is preferable to 
those of his fiiends, and which, 
without shocking the constitution, 
 occasioning a nausea, would 
heal ail the disorders of the state. 
For either party to rely upon the aid 

such men, at atime like the present, 
Would only be to deceive themselves. 
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To propose for their adoption any 
specific measures of reform, would 
only be a call upon them to produce 
their own more favourite system. 
Even if their oppenents were 
notto interpose, the contest among 
themselves would be interminable. 
One man has as good a right to 
his own opinion as another, and 
there is no subject more fertile in 
dissension than that which relates 
to the best mode of remedying the 
disorders of the state. 

The open and candid manner in 
which you have asked my opinion 
on this subject, calls upon me for 
a sincere and unequivocal auswer; 
and [ cannot, therefore, relrain from 
assuring you, that although I know 
you possess, in an eminent degree, 
talents to arrange, aud eloquence 
to enforce your plans, I cannot 
flatter myself with any great ex- 
pectations of their success. Those 
who are in place will be violeut 
and tenacious; those who desire a 
thorough reform in the represen- 
tation of the people, will be cold 
aid suspicious to any measures 
which fall short of their views ; 
and the few thinking and acting 
men who are to be arranged with 
neither of these parties, would not, 
even if they were to agree among 
themselves, have numbers, decision 
or courage, to render you any sub- 
stantial service. 

I am sufficiently aware of the 
promptitude with which the patrons 
and advocates of existing abuses 
accuse those who aim at the cor- 
rection of them, of promoting vio- 
lent and dangerous measures; and 
if the sentiments contained in this 
letter were made public, it might 
appear to some persons, that b 
claiming a right of voting for every 
house-holder, of a certain descrip- 
tion, in the nation, I had pro- 
posed some new project; from 
which it might, by the same chari- 
table construction, be inferred, that 
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the friends of reform were always 
extending their ideas, as the pro- 
bability of such a reform increas- 
ed; and that there was, in fact, 
no given point at which they would 
remain satisfied. Were it incume 
bent on me-to reply to such an 
accusation, I should find no diffi- 
culty in demonstrating its futility. 
From the commencement of the 
present discussions, the claims and 
pretensions of the friends of re- 
form, who have publicly undertaken 
to advocate its cause, have almost 
uniformly gone to the same ob- 
ject—that of extending the elective 
suffrage to the people at large; al- 
though under different modifications 
and restrictions, many of which 
would be found not only judicious, 
but indispensible. It cannot, sure- 
ly, then, be thought extraordinary, 
if the people should not be satisfied 
with any measures which fall great- 
ly short of those, whieh have al- 
ready been so frequently proposed ; 
much less can any one who pro- 
fesses his adherence to them, be 
justly charged with having extend- 
ed his views beyond those who 
have preceded him, or with having 
desired that, which is either un- 
reasonable in itself, or likely to be 
impracticable or dangerous in its 
execution.* 

Te you, wy dear sir, the result 
of these observations will not be 
difficult to collect. Were it neces- 
sary for me to explain them further, 
I should say, that it is not by 
agitating any partial reforms, but 
by producing a serious conviction 
a eee 

* It appears to me, that the most ex- 
plicit salt ssneumptahiite statement of 
such a reform, is that which was laid 
before the House of Commons by Sir 
Francis Burdett, on the 15th June, 1809. 
A plan which he has himself most justly 
characterized as “simple, itutiogal, prace 
ticable, and safe; caleulated te give %/ ection 
ta the people,te preserve the rights of the crown, 
and te restore the balance of the constitution. ~ 
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in the public mind, of the necg. 
sity of an uncorrupt and j 

dent House of Commons, that the 
friends of reform must even 
hope for success. This conviction 
the people are rapidly obtaining 
in @ manner which they canng 
but feel and acknowledge. Th 
friends of reform, may, perhaps by 
calm and temperate discussion, cop. 
tribute in some degree to promot 
it; but the most powerful advocate 
of reform are the adherents of the 
present corfupt system, and the 
most unanswerable arguments, are 
the present state of the country, 
the increasing weight of taxation, 
the profuse waste of the blood and 
treasure of the nation, the enormons 
sinecures enjoyed by ministerial 
dependents, and the appointment 
of inefficient and  inexper 
ministers to offices of the highest 
trust. It is to such atguments, and 
to the prevailing opinion that such 
transactions have’ not met with 
due animadversion and restraint from 
the commons House of Parliament, 
that we are to attribute the deep 
impression which has been made oa 
the public mind. As long as such 
practices continue, the public dis 
satisfaction must increase; and the 
time either now is, or will som 
arrive, when every person mts 
ask himself the important question, 
what opinions he means decisively 
to adopt, and what course of cot 
duct to pursue. If he cat honestly 
and conscientiously satisfy hi 
that it is fit, and proper, that 4 
majority of the house of common 
shuuld, in fact, be chosen ™ the 
manner they now are; if he 
reconcile it to his ideas of ™ 
Constitution, that the minister should 
by the means of placemen rive 
sioners, of representatives of 
cayed English Lorongta, and Seach 
county members, ger a ow 
jority in the House . 
aud find justification of all 
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measures; or if he can even satisfy 
his mind that, notwithstanding these 

and acknowledged abuses, it 
is more advisable to submit to 
them, than to incur the dangers 
that mav arise from any attempt 
te remove them, let him avow his 
opinions, and profess his adherence 
to the present state of things, and 
his determination to support them. 
Bat if, on the contrary, be shouid 
be impresssed with a conviction, of 
the injustice, inefficacy, and absur- 
dity of the present modes of elec- 
tion, and of the abuses to which 
they are inevitably liable, and should 
trace up to the corruption of the 
representative body, as to a pollu- 
ted source, all the calamities which 
have already befallen, and which 
still threaten this country; if he 
shovld perceive that the connection 
between a corrupt parliament and 
bad measures, is as certain as cause 
and effect in any other instance; and 
lastly, ifhe should feel the trath of 
that unalierable maxim, that an evil 
tree cannot produce good fruit, \et him 
not defeat or endanger the cause of 
reform by the adoption of any partial 
expedients, or inefficient measures, 
A full, effectual, and constitutional re- 
Presentation of the people in parlia- 
ment, is now become essential to the 
safety and preservation of the coun- 
try, and the friends of reform must 
therefore concede to each other those 
differences of opinion, as to the mere 
mode aud manner of obtaining it, 


which have hitherto been the chief 
impediments to their success; and a- 
bove all things, should be cautious 
how they prevent its being carried 
into effect, eiiher by giving rise to a 
diversity of opinions, on a subject in 
which there isonly ONE OpiNION that 
can meet with universal assent; or, 
by attempting only partial and im- 
perfect ameodinents; which, if not 
adopted, will wajure the cause the 
intended to promote; and if effected, 
can only be considered as having been 
purchased by a voluntary resignad 
tion, on the part of the people, of 
those inalienable privileges, which 
they received from their ancestors, 
and ought to transmit to their de- 
scendants. 

Such, my dear sir, are the reflee- 
tions which have occurred to me on 
the perusal of your letter, and which 
I have not hesitated to lay before you 
with the utmost confidence; well 
knowing, that where there is no dif- 
ference in ultimate views, the best 
mode to be adopted for their at 
tainment may always be discussed 
with the most perfect freedom, and 
that I should wave made a very im- 

roper return for the honour you 
aes done me in communicating to 
me your sentiments, if I had conceal- 
ed or misrepresented my own. 

Believe me to be, with sincere at- 
tachment aud esteem, my dear sir, 


very faithfally yours, 
W.R. 
Allerton, 19th May, 1810, 


Se erp np 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF DISTINGUISHED PERSONS, 


BIOGRAPHICAL, SKETCH OF CHRISTO- 
PHER COLUMBUS: 


ig 2? The Mariner who first un- 
> Eastern banner o'er the Western world, 


And taught mankind where future empites 
In these fair confines of descending day ; 


‘Who sway’d a moment, with vicarious 


power, 
Iberia’s sceptre oa the new found shore, 
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Then saw the paths his virtuous steps had and in common use for more than 3 poss 
trod, century ; yet, even with the help of and 
Pursued by avarice, and defiled by blood ; this sure guide, the mariners Of those He 
The tribes he fostered with paternal toil days rarely ventured from thes al 
Snatch’d from his hand, and slaughter’d Mant sight of 
for their spoil. anc. that 
Slaves, kings, adventurers, envious of his They acquired wonderful applause hele! 
name, i ___ by sailing along the coast of Africa and 
agers - labours, and purloin’d his and discovering some of the neighbour. to hi 
my ear : , 
And gave the Viceroy, from his high seat ing islands ; and alter pushing ther He! 
hurl’d, researches with great industry for servi 
Chains for a crown, a prison for a world! half a century, the Portuguese, who acqu 
Long ne pe in woes, and sickening were the most fortunate and enter. voya 
He met the slaw still march of black des- Se, ra ser ee voyages souk 
aie, ward no farther than the equator, sever 
Sought the last refuge from his hopeless Ihe rich commodities of the Eat al 
doom, had, for several ages, been brow the J 
And wish'd from thankless men, a peaceful’ into Europe by the Red Sea and th had | 
tomb !” Mediterranean; and it had become tion, 
ee ge the object of the Portuguese, to find St 
7; VERY circumstance relating to @ passage to India, by sailing round bus, 
the discovery aml settlement of the Southern | extremity of Africa, a pl: 
America, is an interesting object of and then taking an Eastern COUTSE. wae 
inquiry ; yet it is presumed that ma- Although every year added to their sepia 
ny are but slightly acquainted with €Xperience in navigation, and seemed dithus 
the life and character of ‘the hero, tO promise some distant reward to othier 
whose extraordinary genius led him to their industry, the prospect of arriving cwil 
discover the continent of America, at India by that route was still by no wr 9g 
and whose singular sulferings, arising Means encouraging. Fifty years of th 
from that service, ought to excite the Perseverance in the saine track having nent, 
indignation of the world. We shall, brought them only to the equator, it kacw 
therefore, make some extracts from as probable that as many more would mac 
the Introduction to Joel Barlow’s pa- elapse before they could accomplish ain 
triotic poem, the “ Columbiad.’—In their purpose. But Columbus, by woul 
this poem the author wishes to en. 428 Uncommon = exerfion of genius hel 
courage and strengthen in the rising formed a design no less astonishing to lon 
generation, a sense of the im. the age in which he lived, than bene- 8 
portance of republican institutions; ficial to posterity. This design was cagves 
as being the great foundation of pub- to sail to India by taking a Wester a 
lic and private happiness, the neces- direction. By the accounts of tre —_ 
sary aliment of future and perma- Vellers who had visited that part: m 
neut amelioration in the condition of Asia, it seemed almost without limits Tt 


human nature. on the East; and by ers rag 

' ae horn in the spherical figure of the earth, ' On 

cLhnepher Columbus was borin eee dew the exw codeine 

the navigation of Europe was scarcely oe ie gg pers" of th 

extended beyond. the limits of the Dundee on the West elt cata pone 
Mediterranean, and the other narrow itself, or by some other aggre to 

far distant from it. ‘This illastnow ai 

Catert 

Ratury 


seas that border the great ocean. The navigator, who was then about tw 


mariner’s-compass had been invented, - 


ty-seven years of age, appears to bave 











every talent requisite to form 
and execute the greatest enterprises. 
He was early educated in such of the 
yseful sciences as were taught in 
that day. He had made great pro- 
fciency in geography, astronomy, 
and drawing, as they were necessary 
tohis favourite pursuit of navigation. 
He had been a number of years in the 
wrvice of the Portuguese, and had 
acquired all the experience that their 
voyages and discoveries could afford. 
His courage had been put to the 
severest test; and the exercise of 
every amiable as well as heroic virtue, 
the kindred qualities of a great mind, 
had secured him an extensive reputa- 
tion. 

Such was the situation of Colum- 
bus, when he formed and digested 
a plan, which, in its operation and 
consequences, has unfolded to the 
view Of mankind one half of the globe; 
diffused wealth and industry over the 
other, and is extending commerce and 
cwilization through the whele. To 
corroborate the theory he had formed 
of the existence of a Western conti- 
nent, his discerning mind, which 
knew the application of every circum- 
stance which fell in his way, had ob- 
served several facts, which: by others 
would have passed unnoticed. In his 
wyages to the African islands, he 
had found, floating ashore after a 
long Western storm, pieces of wood 
cyyed ina curious manner, canes of 
asize unknown in that quarter of the 
world, and human bodies with very 
Pngular features, 

_ The opinion being well established 
0 his mind, that a considerable por- 
ton of the earth still. remained to be 

vered, bis temper was too vigor- 
ous and persevering to suffer an idea 
of this importance to rest merely in 
speculation, as ic had done with Pla- 
to and Seneca, who seem to have 
fatertained conjectures of a similar 
mture, He determined, therefore, 
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to bring his theory to the test of exe 
periment. But an object of that mag- 
nitude required the patronage of @ 
Prince ; and a design so extraordinary, 
met with all the obstructions that an 
age of superstition could imvent, 
and personal jealousy enhance. 

It is happy for mankind that, in 
this instance, a gentus capable of de- 
vising the greatest undertakings, asso- 
ciated in itself a degree of patience 
and enterprise, modesty and confi- 
dence, which rendered him superior 
to these misfortunes, and enabled him 
to meet with fortitude all the future 
calamities of his life. Excited by an 
ardent enthusiasm to become a disco- 
verer of new countries, and fully sen- 
sible of the ad vantages that would res 
sult to mankind from such discoveries, 
he had the mortification to wear away 
18 years of his life, after his system 
was well established in his own mind, 
before he could obtain the means of 
executing his projected voyage. 

As a duty to his native country, 
he made his first proposal to the senate 
of Genoa, where it was soon rejected, 
Conscious of the truth of his theory, 
and of his own abilities to execute 
his plan, he retired, without dejec- 
tion, from a body of men who were 
incapable of forming any just ideas 
upon the subject, and applied with 
fresh confidence to John 2d, king of 
Portugal; who had _ distinguished 
himself as the great patron of navi- 
gation, and in whose service Colum- 
bus had acquired a reputation, which 
entitled him and his project to genes 
ral confidence. But here he expe- 
rienced a treatment much more in- 
sulting than a direct refusal. After 
referring the examination of his 
scheme to the council who had the 
direction of naval affairs, and draw. 
ing from him his general ideas of the 
length of the voyage, and the’ course 
he meant to take, that splendid mo- 
narch bad the meanness to conspire 
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with his council to rob Columbus of 
the glory and advantage he expected 
to derive from his wehbeahion, 

While Columbus was amused with 
the negociation, in of having 
his scheme adopted, a vessel was se- 
cretly despatched, by order of the 
King, to make the intended discovery. 
Want of skill or courage in the pilot, 
rendered the plot unsuccessful; and 
Columbus, on discovering the trea- 
chery, retired with an ingenuous indig- 
nation, from a court which could be 
capable of such duplicity. 

Having now performed what was 
due to the country that gave him birth, 
and to the one that had adopted him 
as a subject, he was at liberty to 
court the patronage of any other which 
should have the wisdom to accept his 

roposals, He had communicated 
is ideas to his brother Bartholemew, 
whom he sent to England to negociate 
with Henry 7th; at the same time 
he went himself to Spain, to apply in 


person to Ferdinand and Isabella, who 


verned the United Kingdoms of 

rragon and Castile. His brother’s 
application in England was unsuccess- 
ful. His own negociation in Spain 
occupied him eight years; in which 
the various agitations of suspense, 
expectation, and disappointment, must 
have borne hard upon his patience. 
At length, his scheme was zdopted 
by Isabella, who undertook, as queen 
of Castile, to defray the expenses of 
the expedition, and declared herself 
ever after the friend and patron of 
the hero who projected it. Colum- 
bus was constituted High Admiral 
and Viceroy of all the seas, islands, 
and continents, which he should dis- 
cover; with power to receive one- 
tenth of the profits arising from their 
productions and commerce. Which 
offices and emoluments were to be 
made hereditary in his family. 

These articles being adjusted, the 
preparations for the voyage were 


brought forward with rapidi 
they were by no means Pre 
the importance of . the expedition, 
Three small vessels, scarcely gufj. 
cient in size to be employed in the 
coasting business, were appointed to 
traverse the vast Atlantic, and 
encounter the storms and currents ah 
ways to be expected in tropical di. 
mates, uncertain seasons, a.) unknows 
seas. These vessels, as we must sup. 
pose them in the infancy of navign 
tion, were ill constructed, ina poor 
condition, and manned by seamen 
unaccustomed to distant vo 
But the tedious length of time which 
Columbus had passed in solicitation 
and suspense, and the prospect of 
being able soon to obtain the object 
of his wishes, induced him to over. 
look what he could not easily te 
medy; and led him to di 
those circumstances which would have 
intimidated any other — = 
cordingly equipped his 
with dma edad 2s polly 
manned with ninety men, and victual 
led forone year. With these, on the 
third of August, 1492, amidst 4 
vast crowd of spectators, he sét sal 
on an enterprise, which, if we com 
sider the ill condition of his 
the inexperience of his sailors, th 
length and precarious nature of his 
voyage, and the consequences that 
flowed from it, was the most daring 
and important that ever was 
taken. He touched at some of the 
Portuguese settlements in the Canary 
Isles; where, although he had bees 
but a few days at sea, he found hs 
vessels needed refitting. He som 
made the necessary repairs, and took 
his departure from the most westerly 
island that had bicheno been = 
covered. Here he tae 
track of navigation; and steered hs 
course due west. 
Not many davs after he sailed from 


the Canary Isles, he perceived 
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symptoms of a new scene of difficul- 
ty The sailors now began to con- 
template the dangers, and uncertain 
igue of a voyage, the nature and 
length of which were entirely left 
to conjecture. Besides the 
fckleness and timidity natural to men 
unaccustomed to the discipline of a 
seafaring life, several circumstances 
contributed to inspire an obstinate 
and mutinous disposition; which re- 
uired the most consummate art as 
well as fortitude in the Admiral to 
control. Having been three weeks at 
sa, and experienced the uniform 
coarse of the trade winds, they con- 
tended that, should they continue 
the same course for a longer time, 
the same winds would never permit 
them to return to Spain. ‘The mag- 
netic needle began to vary its di- 
rection, This being the first time 
that this phenomenon was ever no- 
ticed, it was viewed by the sailors 
with astonishment; they thought it 
a indication that nature itself had 
changed its laws, and that Providence 
was about to punish their audacity 
inventuring so far beyond the bounds 
of man. They declared that the 
commands of the government had 
been fully obeyed in their proceed. 
ig so many days in the same course, 
and so far surpassing all former na- 
vigators in quest of discoveries. 
_ Every talent requisite for govern- 
ing, soothing and tempering the pas- 
some of men is conspicuous in the 
conduct of Columbus on this occa- 
ton, The dignity and affability of 
manners, his surprising knows 
age and experience in naval af- 
» his unwearied and minute at- 
teation to the duties of his com- 
gave him a great ascendancy 
over the minds of his men, and in. 
pred that degree of confidence which 
Would have maintained his authority 
almost any circumstances. But 
from the nature of the under- 
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taking, every man had leisure to 
feed his imagination with the gloomi- 
ness and uncertainty of the prospect. 
They found from day to day the 
same steady gales wafting them with 
rapidity from their native coustry, 
and indeed from all countries of which 
they had any knowledge. 

‘He addressed himself to their pas. 
sions with all the variety of manage. 
ment that the situation would admit, 
sometimes by soothing them with 
the prognostics of approaching land, 
sometimes by flattering their ambition, 
and feasting their avarice with the 
glory and wealth they would acquire 
from discovering the rich countries 
beyond the Atlantic, and sometimes 
by threatening them with the displea- 
sure of their King, should their dis- 
obedience defeat so great an object. 
But every argument soon lost its 
effect, and their aneasiness increased, 
From secret whisperings it rose to 
open mutiny, and dangerous conspi- 
racy. At length, they determined 
to rid themselves of the remonstran- 
ces of Columbus, by throwmg him 
into the seas ‘The infection spread 
from ship to ship, and involved offi- 
cers as well as sailors. They finally 
lost all sense of subordination, and 
addressed themselves to their com- 
mander in an insolent manner, dee 
manding to be conducted immediate. 
ly back to Spain; or, they assured 
him, they would seek their own safe. 
ty by taking away his life. 

Columbus, whose sagacity had dis. 
cerned every symptom of the disorder, 
was prepared for this last stage of it ; 
and was sufficiently apprized of the 
danger that awaited him. He found 
it vain to contend with passions he. 
could no longer control. He there 
fore proposed that they should obey 
his orders for three days longer; and 
shauld they not discover land in that 
time, he would then direct his course 
for Spain. They complied with his 
vdd 
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proposal ; and, happily for mankind, 
in three days they discovered land. 
In relating the events of this period of 
the life of Columbus, an extract 
from the Columbiad, will give the best 
description of his feelings. He is re- 
presented in a subsequent period of his 
life, while imprisoned by order of Fer- 
dinand, as reflecting on his discovery 


of America. 


* Night held o’er old Castile her silent 

reign, 

The half-orb’d Moon declining to the 
main ; 

O’er Valladolid’s regal turrets hazed 

The drizzling fogs from dull Pisuerga 
rais‘d ; 

Whose hov'ring sheets, along the welkin 
driven, 

‘thinn’d the pale stars, and shut the eye 
from Heaven. 

Cold-hearted Ferdinand his pillow prest, 

Nor dream'd of those his mandates robb’d 
of rest, 

Of him who gemm’d his crown, who 
stretch'd his reign 

‘To realins that weigh'd the ten-fold poise 


of Spain ; , 
Who now beneath his tower indungeon’d 
lies, 


Sweats the chill sod, and breathes incle- 
ment skies, 

His feverish pulse, slow laboring thro’ 
his frame, 

Feeds with ecant force its last expiring 


flame ; 

A far dim watch-lamp’s thrice reflected 
beam 

Throws thro’ his grates a mist encumber’d 
gleam, 

Paints the dull vapours that the cell in- 
tade, 

And fills with specte’d forms the midnight 
shade; 


When from a visionary short repose, 

That nurs'd new cares, and temper’d 
keener woes, 

Columbus woke, and to the walls addrest 

The deep felt sorrows bursting from his 
breast : 

Here lies the purchase, here the wretched 
spoil 

Of paintul years, and persevering toil. 

For these damp caves, this hideous haunt 
of pain, 

I trac'd mew regions o'er the chartless 
main, 
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Tam’d all the dangers of untravers'd wavy 

Hung o’er their clefts, and topt their gp 
ging graves, 

Saw traitorous seas o'er coral mountaigs 
sweep, 

Red thunders rock the pdle, and scorch 
the deep, 

Death rear his front in every varvi 

Gape from the shoals oniislabs dawien 
storm, 

My struggling bark her seamy planks di» 
on, 

Rake the rude rock and drink the copious 
brine, 

Till the tir’d elements are lull'd at last, 

And milder suns allay the billowing blast, 

Lead on the trade wind’s with unvarying 


force, 

And long and landless curve our constant 
course. 

Our homeward heaven recoils; each night 
forlorn 

Calls up new stars, and backward rolls the 
morn ; 

The boreal vault descends with Europe's 
shore, 

And bright Calisto shuns the wave 20 
more, 


The Dragon dips his fiery-foaming jole, 
The affrighted magnet flies the distant ae 
Nature portends a general change of 
My daring deeds are deem’d the guilty 
Cause 5 ; 
The desperate crew, to insurrection driven, 
Devote their Captain to the wrath of 
Heaven, if 
Resolved at once to end the audacious 
strife, Oe 
And buy their safety with his forfest hfe. 
In that sad hour, this feeble frame to save 
(Unblest reprieve) and rob the gaping 


wave, 

The morn broke ferth, these tearful orbs 
descried 

The golden banks that bound the west#® 
tide ; a 

With full success I calm’d the clamorow 
race, 

Bade Heaven's blue arch a second earth 
embrace. ; 

But dangers past, a world explor'd # 
vain, 

And foes triumphant shew but ~balf sy 


ain, 


Dissembling friends, each early joy # 


gave, 
And fir’d my youth the storms of fate, # 
brave, 











Swarm'd in the sun-shine of my happier 


days, 
Pured the fortune and partook the 
praise, : 
Now pass my cell with smiles of sour dis- 
dain, 


iasult my woes and triumph in my pain,” 


The small island which Columbus 
had discovered, he called San Salvador. 
His first interview with the natives was 
a scene of compassion on the one part, 
and of astonishment on the other, 
but highly interesting to both. The 
natives were simple and timorous, 
and they viewed the Spaniards as a 
superior order of beings descensed from 
the Sun; which, in that island, and 
in most parts of America, was wor- 
shipped asa Deity. By this it was 
easy for Columbus to perceive the line 
of conduct proper to be observed to- 
wards that simple and _ inoffensive 

le. Had his companions and 
successors of the Spanish nation pos- 
wssed the wisdom and humanity of 
this great discoverer, the benevolent 
mind would have had to experience 
no sensations of regret, in contem- 
plating the extensive advantages aris- 
ing to mankind, from the discovery of 
America. 

In this voyage, Columbus disco- 
vered the Island of Cuba and His- 
paniola, on the latter of which he 
erected a small fort; and having left 
a garrison of thirty-eight men, he set 
ail for Spain. Returning across the 
Atlantic, he was overtaken by a vio- 
leat storm, which lasted several days, 
and increased to such a degree, as 
balled his naval skill, and threatened 


immediate destruction. In this situas 


tion, when all were in despair, and it 
was expected that every sea would 
wallow up the crazy vessel, he main- 
tained a serenity and presence of mind, 


tldom equalled in cases of like exe 
tremity, 
of the 


He wrote a short account 
voyage, and of the discoveries 
made; this he hastily wrap. 
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ped in an oiled cloth, then enclosed 


it in a cake of wax, and put it into 
anempty cask, which he threw over- 
board, in hopes that some fortunate 
accident might preserve adeposite of so 
much importance to the world. 


The storm however abated, and he 
at length arrived in Spain, after ha- 
ving been driven by stress of weather 
into the port of Lisbon, where he had 
an opportunity, in an interview with 
the King of Portugal, to prove the 
truth of his system, by arguments 
more convincing than those he had be- 
fore advanced, in the character of a 
bold projector, but humble suitor, 
He was received every where in Spain 
with royal honours; his family was’ 
ennobled, and his former stipulation 
respecting his offices and emoluments, 
was ratified in the most solemn man- 
ner by Ferdinand and Isabella; while 
all Europe resounded his praises, 
and reciprocated their joy and con- 
gratulations on the discovery of what 
they called a new world. The im- 
mediate consequence was a second 
voyage, in which Columbus took 
charge of a squadron of seventeen 
ships of considerable burther. Volun- 
teers of all ranks solicited to be em- 
ployed in this expedition. He car- 
ried over fifteen-hundred persons, 
with the necessaries for establishing 
a colony, and extending his disco- 
veries. In this voyage he explored 
most of the West India islands; but 
on his arrival at Hispaniola he found 
that the garrison he had left there, 
had been all destroyed by the natives, 
and the fort demolished. He pros 
ceeded however in the planting of his 
colony; and by his prudent and hu- 
mane conduct towards the natives, he 
effectually established the Spanish au-, 
thority in that island. While he 


was thus laying the foundation of Eu- 
ropean dominion in America, some 
discontented persons, who had returned 
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to Spain, uniting with bis former 
opponents and powerful enemies at 
court, conspired to accomplish his 
ruin, 

They represented his conduct in 
such a light as to create uneasiness 
in the jealous mind of Ferdinand, 
and make it necessary for Colum- 
bus again to return to Spain, to 
counteract their machinations, and 
obtain such farther supplies as were 
necessary to his great political and 
beneficent purposes. On _ his ar- 
riving at court, and stating with his 
usual dignity and confidence, the 
whole history of his transactions 
abroad, every (hing wore a favour- 
able appearance. He was received 
with the same honours as before, and 
solicited to take charge of another 
squadron, to carry out farther sup- 
plies, to pursue his discoveries, and 
in every respect to use his discre- 
tion in extending the Spanish em- 

ire in the new world. 

In this third voyage he discovered 
the continent of America at the 
mouth of the river Orinoco. He 
rectified many disorders in his go- 
vernment of Hispaniola, which’ had 
happened i his absence ; and every 
thing was going on in a prosper: 
ous train, when an event was an- 
nounced to him, which completed 
his own ruin, and gave a fatal turn 
to the Spanish poicy and conduct 
in America. ‘This was the arnyal 
of Francis de Bovadilla, with a 
commission to supercede Columbus 
in his government, to arraign him 
as a criminal, and to pronounce 
judgment on all his former adminis- 
tration, It seems, that by this time 
the enemics of Columbus, despair- 
ing to complete his overthrow b 
groundless insinuations of mal-con- 
duct, had taken the most effeciual 


methed of exciting the jealousy of 


their sovereigns. From the pro- 
mising samples of gold, ‘and other 
valuable commodiues brought from 
America, they took occasion to re- 
present tothe King and Queen, that 
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the prodigious wealth and 

of the countries he bad discovered, 
would soon throw such power inte 
the hands of the Viceroy, that he 
would trample on the royal autho 
rity, and bid defiance to the Spanish 
power. These arguments were well 
calculated for the cold and Suspi. 
cious temper of Ferdinand ; and they 
must have had some eflect on the 
mind of Isabella. The Consequence 
was the appointment of Bovailla, 
the inveterate enemy of Columbus, 
totake the government from his hands, 

This first tyrant of the Spanish 
nation in America, began his ad 
ministration, by ordering Colom 
bus to be put in chains on board 4 
ship, and sending him prisoner to 
Spain. By relaxing all discipline, he 
introduced disorder and_ licentious 
ness through the colony. He sub- 
jected the unhappy natives to a most 
miserable servitude, and apportioned 
them out in large numbers among 
his adherents. Under this seve 
treatment, many thousands of thes 
innoceut people perished in a short 
uume. 

C.lumbus was carried in fetter 
to the Spanish court, where the 
King and Queen either feigned of 
felt a sufficient regret at the conduct 
of Bovadilla towards their prisoner; 
he was not only released from com 
finement, but was ¢reated with all 
wiaginable respect. Although the 
King eudeavoured to expiate the 
oflence, by censuring and recalling 
Bovadilla, yet we may judge of his 
sincerity, from his appointing Nicho- 
las de Ovando, another well kaows 
‘enemy of Columbus, to succeed i 
the government, and from his ever 
atter refusing to reinstate Columbts 
and to tulfil any of the conditions 
on which the discoveries had 
undertaken. ’ 

After two years of solicitation fa 
this or some other employmeds d 
at length obtained a squadron 
four small vessels to attempt 0° 
discoveries. He then set out 
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the enthusiasm of a young adven- 
wrer, in quest of what was always 
pis favourite object, a passage into 
the South Sea by which he might 
ail to India, He touched at His- 
paniola, where Ovando the gover- 
oor refused him admittance on shore, 
even totake shelter during a_hur- 
rieane, the prognostics of which his 
experience had taught him, to dis- 
cero, By putting into a creek, he 
rade out the storm, and then bore 
qway for the continent. He spent 
several months, the most boisterous 
ofthe year, in exploring the coast 
roand the gulph of Mexico, in hopes 
of finding the intended navigation 
to ludia. At length he was ship- 
wrecked, and driven ashore on the 
island of Jamaica. 

His cup of calamities seemed now 
to be full. He was cast upon an 
island of savages, without provisions, 
without a vessel, and thirty leagues 
fron any Spanish settlement. But 
the greatest physical misfortunes are 
capable of being imbittered by the 
insults of our fellow-creatures. A 
few of his companions generously 
oflered, in two Indian canoes, 
to attempt a voyage to Hispa- 
nicola, in hopes of obtaining a 
vessel for the relief of the unhappy 
crew, “After suffering every extre- 
mity of danger and fatigue, they 
arrived at the Spanish colony in 
ten days. Ovando, excited by per- 
tonal malice against Columbus, de- 
tawed these messengers for eizht 
months, and thea despatched a ves- 
tel to Jamaica to spy out the con- 
dition of Columbus and bis crew, 
With positive instructions to the Cap- 
faim not to afford them any relief, 
This order was punctually execu- 
ted. The Captain approached the 
shore, delivered a letter of empty 
complinents from Ovando to the 

dmiral, received his letter, and 
Feturned. About four months af- 
terwards, a vessel came to their re- 
lef; and Columbus, worn out with 

‘gues, and broken by misfortunes, 
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returned for the last time to Spain, 
Here a new distress awaited him, 
which he considered as one of the 
greatest of his whole life; this was 
the death of Queen Isabella, his 
last and most powerful friend, 

He did not suddenly abandon him- 
self to despair. He called upon the 
gratitude and justice of the King, 
and in terms of dignity demanded 
the fulfilment of his former con- 
tract. Notwithstanding his age and 
infirmities, he even solicited to be 
farther employed in extending the 
career of discovery, without a pros- 
pect of any other reward than the 
pleasure of doing good to mankind, 
But Ferdinand, cold, ungrateful, 
and timid, dared not er with 
any proposal of this kind, lest he 
should increase his own obligations 
to a man, whose service; he thought 
it dangerous to reward. He there- 
fore delayed and avoided any deci- 
sion on these subjects, in hopes that 


_the declining health of Columbus 


would soon rid the court of the re- 
monstrances: of a suitor, whose un- 
exampled merit was, in their opi- 
nion, a sufficient reason for destroy- 
ing him, In this hope they were 
not disappointed —-Columbus — had 
not learned to look with indifference 

“ On courts insidious, envy's poison’d 

stings, 

The loss of empire, and the frown of 

kings!” 

He languished a short short time, 
and gladly resigned a life, which 
had been worn out in the most 
signal services that have been 
rendered by any one man, to an 
ungrateful world! Posterity is some- 
times more just to the memory of 
great men, than contemporaries 
were to their persons. But even this 
consolation, if it be one, has been 
denied tothe discoverer of America. 
The continent, instead of bearing 
his name, has been called after one 
of his followers, a man of no parti- 
cular merit. And in the modern 
city of Mexico, there is instituted 
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and perpetuated, by orler of 

overnmenut, an annual festival in 

onour of Hernando Cortez, the 
perfidious butcher of the ancient 
race; while no public honours have 
been decreed to Christopher Colum- 
bus, one of the wisest and best ameng 
the benefactors of mankind. Yet if 
such has been the conduct of “ thank- 
less men,” there are many who vene- 
rate his name. 


** Ages unborn shall bless the happier day 
That saw thy streamer shape the guideless 


way. 

In this dark age, tho’ blinded faction sways, 

And wea!th and conquest gain the palm of 

raise ; 

Aw’d into slaves, while grovelling mil- 
lions groan, 

And blood stain'd steps lead upward to a 
throne ;* 

Far other wreaths thy virtuous temples 
twine, 

Far nobler triumphs crown a life like thine; 

Thine be the joys that minds immortal 


grace, 
As thine the deeds that bless a kindred 
race.” 


His son, who wrote his life, has 


left a particular description of his: 


person, manners, and private cha- 
racter, all of which were agreeable 
and interesting. 

After his last return from Ameri- 
ca, Columbus passed the short re- 
mainder of his lite at Valladolid, 
the capital of old Castile, and then 
the seat of the Spanish government. 
He died in that city on the 20th of 
August, 1506, and was buried in one 
of its churches, Over his body isa 
slain stone, inscribed simply with 
bis naine, asit is written in Spavish— 
Christoval Colon. 


— 

A BRIEF NOTICE OF JAMES HENRY BER- 

NARDIN DE ST. PIERKE, AUTHOR OF 

STUDIES OF NATURE, PAUL AND ViR- 

* Will Barlow be consistent? Will he, 

on being introduced to Bonaparte, be true 

to his principles? For the honour of phi- 

losophy, we hope and trust he will remem- 

ber, and execrate the “ blood-stain’d steps !” 
when he beholds the Emperor at the levee. 


W.. SF Ve. - 





GINIA, 
&c.* 
From Inchiquin, the Jesnis's 
an American publication, 
AME> HENRY BERNARDIN 
Dit ST. PIERRE, was born. ig 
the district of Caux, in the po. 
vince of Normandy, Of an ancieg 
and respectable family; bei 
near rejation to the Abbé St. Pierre, 
celebrated for his scientific a, 
quirements, and especially fur hig 
project of a perpetual peace; wih 
Which the good Cardinal Fleary 
was so well pleased, as to write 
Fontenelle, that it would be 
for mankind, if princes would take 
a dose of the elixir of that excel: 
leat project. The author of the 
Studies of Nature resembles his te 
lation the Abbé, in goodness of 
heart, and depth of knowledge, and 
surpasses him in genius and the 
powers of elegant composition, At 
an early age he entered upon the 
profession of arms, and travelled ia 
Russia and Poland.’ Upon his 
turn, he was sent in the capaciy 
of engineer to the Isle of France, 
On bis return to France, he te 
nounced his situation in the army 
as too restrictive of the freedom for 
study and contemplation he longed 
to enjoy. Being thus deprived ot 
his pay as an officer; and having 
generously relingpiskhed what pi 
trimonial estate be had, in tavour 
of a sister, his finances fell to 4 
very low ebb, his prospects wee 
overcast with gloom, afd the fate 
of genius seemed to threaten @ 
be his. But he neither repined 
nor abandoned himself to despair 
While thus struggling with wast 
and uncertainty, he formed ana 
quaintance with John James Rowe 
seau, whom he resewbied 
talents, excessive sensibility, # 
 * He also wrote, « A ‘Tour in Silesia ;” 
which may be found in the 3d vol. of te 


Belfast Magazine, No. 14, page #% 
This tour was, by mistake, inserted wader 


the title of Foreign Literature, 


THE INDIAN COTTAGE, ge 
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devotion to retirement ; theugh there 
wasnone of Rousseau’s desponding 
sad unsociable humours about his 
fiend St. Pierre. 
Qwing’in part to the instances 
of M. de ———, he was prevail- 
ed upon to shake off the scholastic 
difidence, and the poverty under 
which he was sinking into soli 
wie; and to present ‘himself to 
cerlain personages about the court 
of Louis XVI. distinguished by their 
yations.and beneficence to men of let- 
wrsin indigence. The person of all 
others who has now the honour to have 
isterested herself in favour of 
S&. Pierre, was Madame Neckar, 
wife of the great financier ; to whom 
he was indebted for the patronage 
ofthe king, and several eminent 
characters of his household. 

ft was at one time generally 
feared that St. Pierre had tallen a 
victim to the revolution. But be 
providentially escaped the perils of 
that tempest, to live serenely to 
a good old age, blessing and bless- 
ed by his learning, cheerfulness 
aod benevolence. 

We observe, with pleasure, that 
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Professor Barton, of Philadelphia, 
whom, through his scientific re- 
searches, we know age one of the 
only men of letters in America, bas 
given his countrymen an_ edition of 
the Studies of Nature. But it is to 
be regretted, that he has not in- 
troduced his work with any  bio- 
graphical sketch of the author; 
because independent of the desire 
of most readers to know somethin 

of the life ef the writer they m 
mire, the qualities of St. Pierre’s 
mind are so strongly reflected in 
his works, that all persons must 
read them with greater pleasure 
and instruction, from knowing that 
they faithfully represent the virtues 
and simplicity of the author’s cha- 
racter. 

It is probable the world would 
have been gratified with many 
other of St. Pierre’s productions, 
had he not, at rather a late day, 
sacrificed his additional fame to 
marriage, and the enticements of 
domestic life. This sin against 
science he attempted to extenu- 
ate to his friends by the proverb, 
“ Better late than never.” 








Ee panne me -- 


DETACHED ANECDOTES. 


SUDDEN SNAPS. 


FEW years before the death 
* Of the late Dr. John Fother- 
gill, a Cumberland gentleman, much 
widicted to the bottle, and posses- 
wed of few virtues, applied to the 

tor for advice. Being iniro- 
diced, the Doctor who had some 
knowledge of his person, which 
bowever he chose to conceal, 
inquired what was his ailment, to 

ich the other replied, he was 
wi well in health, eat well, drank 

» and slept well; but wished 
L) how he might be guard- 


ed against sudden snaps. The ve- 
nerable physician gave hima pre- 
scription for bis complaint, in the 
following deserved reproof. “Do 
justice, love mercy, walk humbly 
before thy God, and do uot snap 
the bottle too often,” 


TIME RECOVERED FROM SLEEP. 

Various have been the means 
made use of to overcome the habit 
of sleeping long of a morning, 
Buffon, it is said, rose with the sun ; 
he often used to tell by what means 
he had accustomed himself to rise 
early, ‘In my youth,” says-he 
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“I was fond of sleep; it robbed 
me of a great deal of my time, 
but my poor Joseph (his domestic 
servant) was of great service in 
enabling me to overcome it. I pro- 
mised to give Joseph a crown every 
time that he could make me get 
up at six. Next morning be did 
not fail to awake me, aud to torment 
me, but he only received abuse. 
The day after he did the 
same, with no better success, and 
I was obliged at noon to corfless 
that I had lost my time. I told 
him that be did not know how to 
manage his business, that he ought 
to think of my promise, and not 
to mind my threats. ‘The day fol- 
lowing he employed force, [ beg- 
ged for indulgence, | bid him be- 
gone, I stormed, but Joseph per- 
sited. 1 was .therefore forced to 
comply, and he was rewarde devery 
day for the abuse which he sul- 
fered atthe moment when | awoke, 
by thanks accompanied by a crown, 
which he received an hour alter. 


Yes, I am indebted to poor Joseph. 


for fourteen or a dozen of the 
volumes of my works.” 
INDIAN VERACITY. 

At a late Indian treaty, an old 
Indian relatedto some whiie people 
an extraordinary adventure of his 
son in one of his bunting excur- 
sions. The circumstances were so 
uncommon as to excite doubts in the 
minds of some of the by-standers, who 
pertly asked him if he believed 
what he had related to be true. 
“| do,” replied the Indian, “ my 
son told me it himself, and my 
son has never seen a white man.” 


LIBERALITY OF CATHOLIC COLONIZERS 
UNJUSTLY REQUITED. 


The following observations founded on 
the extracts taken from “ An ac- 
count of the European seitlemenis 
tn America,” attributed to Edmund 
Burke, 3rd Ed. 1760, Vol. 11. p. 
226—231, appeared in the *last 
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number of the Repository of Theo. 
logy and General Lite: ature, 
are transplanted into these 
with a view to counteract the spars 
of intolerance, which characterien 
so many of the adversaries of (», 
tholic Emancipation. — They 
@ssist in removing some prejudice, 
which endeavour 10 stamp ow 
church as peculiarly prone to per 
secution, when in reality all churche 
have, when in the possession of 
power, been persecutors in their tur, 
Persecution is not the exclusive en 
ror of any one sect, but arises from 
mistaken notions of the right of 
interfering with private judgment, 
In the year 1632, Lord Babi. 
more foresecing a storm rising a 
gainst the Roman Catholics in Eng. 
land, obtained a grant of lands in 
North America, now known, as the 
province of Maryland, He wasa 
conscientious Catholic, “ and was 
induced to attempt this settlement 
in America, in hopes of enjoy! 
liberty of conscience for Newall 
and for such of his friends to whom 
the severity of the laws might 
loosen their ties to their countty, 
and make them prefer an easy 
banishment with freedom to the 
convenieucies of England, embit 
tered as they were by the sharp 
ness of the laws, and the popular 
odium which 
‘The court indeed was favourable 
to the Roman Catholics, but the 
laws were-against them, and tbe 
tvrannies of the. court had 
weakened it in popular estimation, 
that so far from being able to pre 


iect its friends, it was not 
to defend itself. “ The settlement 
of the colony cost Lord 


more a large sum. It was 
under his auspices by his : 
and about 200 persons, Romat 
tholics, and most of them of 
families.” As the court party 
clined in England, and the Romaa 
Catholics came to be more 
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ously treated, numbers constafitly 
emigrated to replenish the settle- 
ment, On the triumph of the par- 
iament over the king, Lord Balti- 
more was displaced, and a new 
governor appointed, first by the 
parliament, and afierwards by the 

sector, The restoration te-insta- 
ted Lord Baltimore in his rights and 
passesslOns, “and bis Lordship, wil- 
lng that as many as posstble should 
enioy the benefits of his mild and 
couitable administration, gave hiscon- 
wat to an act of assembly, which he 
had before promoted in his province, 
and unlimited 
wleration for all who professed the 
Christian ieligion, of whatever de- 
nomination, his liberty, which 4vas 
never in the least instance viola- 
wd, enconiaged a. great number, not 
oly of the church of England, 
but of Presbyterians, Quakers, and 
all kinds of Dissenters to settle in 
Maryland, which before that was 
almost wholly in the hands of Ro. 
man Catholics.” In the arbitrary 
reign ot James I], this Lord was 
harrassed by a suit, .the object of 
which was to deprive him of the 
colony: and in this state he found 
himself at the revolution, which 
eft him the profits of his province, 
but deprived him of all his juris- 
diction. 

Reader, mark what follows, and 
“iy if persecution be the badge of 
avy Wne denomination, the accom- 
pamiment of any particular system 
of faith | ’ 

“When, upon the revolution, power 
changed hands in that province, 
the hew men made but an indif- 
ferent requital for the liberties and 
wdulgences they had enjoyed under 
he old adiinistration. They not 
a deprived the Roman Catholics 
Yall share in the government, but 
pig a of freemen; they have 
; pied ihe whole body of the 
Penal laws of England against them ; 

BELFAST MAG, NO. XL. 
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they are ut this duy meditating new 

laws in the same spirit.” 

INSTANCES OF THE SEVERITY OF PuU- 
NISHMENT DEFEATING THE PROPER 
COURSE OF JUSTICE. 

Some years ago an act was pas- 
sed in Ireland, by which it was 
made a capital felony to cut down 
a tree by night orby day. A gen- 
tleman who dedicated: much of his 
property, and most of his time to 
agricultural improvements, who had 
planted much, and 


was much at-' 


tached to his plantations, was the | 
first to rejoice at this additional se- 


curity to his property, and having 
before the act passed, suffered mach 


from these depredations, he again’ 


and again declared, that, in the 
event of detecting any offender, 
the law should be put’ in force. 
An occasion soon occurred, An 
offender was detected in the very 
act of destroying his plantation, 
and was committed for trial at the 
ensuing assizes. ‘The prosecutor 
was a man of the highest worth, 
and of undaunted public spirit; he 
never relaxed in 
enforce the law: be prepared to 
proceed, and did proceed to the 
assizes, but there his fortitude at 
last failed; he declared that, after 
the most agonizing deliberation, he 
could not reconcile to his 
of justice, the propriety of being 


his resolution to | 


notions ° 


the cause of the untimely death of ' 


a fellow-creature, forhaving cut down 


a tree, and that, great as he con-— 
sidered the injury to society in ' 


suilering a cruninal to escape with 


impunity, yet he could not be’ ins ’ 


strumental. in procuring his con- 
demnation, even though the crown 
might remit the punishment. ‘Such 
was the mede in which a man, 


far above the weakness likely “in 
most cases to interfere, decided. 

Lord Sufttik in a debate’ ia the © 
house of Lords, on Sir Samuel Ro- 
nvlly’s bills, adduced the tollowing’ 
Eee 


~ 
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cogent argument against too great 
severity of punishnrent, 

“It happened to me, my lords, 
about four or five years since, to 
leave my house in town for the 
purpose of going into the country. 
An old and faithful servant was 
left in care of it, till my return. 
In abont four or five days I came 
to town again, and found to my 
surprise, that my servant had fled 
during my absence, carrying off 
with ber a considerable quantity 
of plate. and other property. Now, 
my lords, there were many causes 
which operated with me to abstain 
from prosecuting this unfortunate 
woman. She was aged, and the 
course of nature had already mark- 
ed her by many infirmities, for a 
speedy but natural dissolution— 
she had been the dupe of a de- 
signing villain, who instigated her 
to the theft; she was triendless, 
and she was poor. My Jords, pub- 
lic duty pointed out the ‘course I 
ought to take. I knew | ought 
immediately go before a magis- 
trate, who would have committed 
her for trial. 1 must have appear- 
ed in a court of justice, as the 
prosecutor against ber, and have 
embittered my own life by the 
consciousness of having shortened 
hers. 

“ My lords, bumanity triumphed 
over justice and publie duty. I 
was constrained to turn loose upon 
the public, an individual ceriainly 
deserving of punishment, because 
the law of the land gave me no 
opportunity of visiting her with a 
castigation short of death. 

« My lords,upon this ground alone, 
and ter the sake of public justice, 
this law ought, in my opinien, to 
be amended. For the sake of the 
injured, and not of the guilty, | 
am an enemy to inordinate seve- 
rity. The prosecutors are those 


who fear deuh, and not the per- 
sens oflendiny.”’ 
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Perhaps there never was 80 much sq. 
tire condensed ina single line, a 
in the following, characterising the 
King and Queen of Naples, ang 
their late favourite Acton, whow 
lady is said to be on her way 
to England. 


‘¢Haec xex,hicrecina, hic et hecacton” 


INDEPENDENCE OF THE CLERGY. 
The independence of the clergy 
in Scotland was secured by mode 
rate and equal provisions; and its 
extreme frugality should still rm 
commend the constitution of the 
church, as the cheapest establish 
ment, if not the most economical 
dispensation of the gospel. But the 
clergy were dignified, not degra 
ded, by an honourable poverty re 
mote from indigence. Satisfied with 
their humble mediocrity, they te 
newed the instructive examples of 
ancient sages; and, in a refined 
and luxurious age, amidst the pur 
suits of a commercial people, their 
lives might inculcate this salutary 
lesson, that happiness resides in a 
contented mind, and acknowledges 
no dependence on wealth and splen 
dour. 
History of Scotland, by Mateelm Laing, 


A LACONIC LOVE-LETTER WHICH FEW 
LADIES WOULD BE ABLE TO RESIST, 
WRIPAEN BY HENKY IV. OF FRANCE, 
TO GABRIELLE D’ESTREES. 


My Beauteous Love, 

Two hours afier the arrival of 
this courier, you will see a Cava 
lier who loves you much. They 
call him king of France and Na 
varre, which are certainly very he 
nourable, though very painful ttles: 
that of being your subject 15 Mh» 
finitely more delightful. All these 
together are good, and let what 
will happen, I have resolved nevet 
to yield them to any one. 


A REFLECTION FOR DEVOTEES: 


Se fearfully, and wo 
are we sani that man in allco 
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sions ought perhaps to pray that 
ot ess be led to think of 


his Creator, or of his redeemer, 
either 100 little or too much, 


A COMPEND OF GEOLOGY. 

Of this earth -we find no vestige 
of a beginning, no prospect of an 
end. A new Heaven and a new 
Farth. ‘The mountain is worn down 
to the ocean; the land gradually 
tends to a destruction which, ina 
course of ages, 1s inevitable. But 
there is a re-productive operation. 
Nothing is stable, and of perma- 
nent endurance, Inferior animals 
fave existed longer than the  ho- 
man race; and relics of sea ani- 
mals are of a long previous exis- 
tence. Water, winds, tides pro- 
duce the solid body by separation 
(sand), by attrition (gravel), by de- 
position (marly and argillaceous 
strata. Calcareous bodies are ani- 
mal exuvia, closely connected with 
these strata, all which strata be- 
longed to the sea, and were pro- 
duced by it. ‘These strata are evi- 
dent in the most solid parts of the 
earth, which therefore were formed 
afier the ocean was thus inhabited 
by marine animals. Ad! marbles 
and limestone indicate marine origin, 
The sparry structure is a dissvlu- 
tion and crystallization of calcareous 
matter. All the strata, those that 
are calcareous, and those superin- 
cumbent, have had their origin at 
thebottom of the sea. Mountains 
of grauite are more ancient _ still, 
are excepted from thy general 
tule. Thus the solid land compo- 
sed at the bottom of the sea. But 
how are our continents elevated 
so far above its level. By the 
gency of fire with water. The 
Silicious aud calcareous strata (which 
prevail much more than the bitu- 
minous or coal strata) are consoli- 
dated by a fusion of their sub- 
fances, It is the various agency 


of fire which produces the various 
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solidity and degrees of hardnesse 
Chalk naturally soft and calcarious, 
is found in varivus degrees of con- 
solidation, from chalk to a stony 
hardness, aud solidity of marble, 
Thus simple fusion has consolida- 
ted the strata of the earth in all 
it indefinite degrees. Granite it- 
self is consolidated in the same 
manner. In the act of cooling Tents 
and separations formed by unequal 
degrees of contraction iu the con- 
tiguous strata. Hence perpendicu- 
lar fissures and veins, aud the more 
Separations according to the de- 
grees of consolidation. All the 
svlid’ strata of the globe have beea 
condensed by the means of heat, 
and hardened from a state of fusion, 
The masses of loose materials col- 
lected at the bottum of the sea, 
were raised above its surface, and 
changed into solid land by the 
expansive power of heat. These 
strata, horizontal and continuous, 
were first cemented by the heat 
of fusion, and elevated from below 
by an expansive power, the con- 
sequence was every species of frac- 
ture, dislocation, contortion and 
every departure from horizontal to 
vertical, ‘The agent that elevates, 
is matter actuated by extreme heat, 
and expanded with amazing force. 
All the earth we see, was then 
originally formed at the bottom of 
the sea, and while this land was 
forming, there was another land 
containing materials similar to the 
present earth, and marine animals 
like the present. Every genus now 
existing, and many others not now 
known, are found in strata, and 
probably there was a former world 
im respect to plants as well as anie 
malse The present earth is com- 
posed of the materials of a former 
world. Productive causes are now 
Juying the foundations of a new 
earth in the depths of the ocean, 
which, in the course of time,. al- 
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ways young, will give birth to 
new continents. An indefinite suc- 
cession of worlds in past time, 
and a similar succession in future, 
to be repeated without end. 


Leipnivz represented the uni- 
verse as a machine that should 


proceed for ever, by the laws of 


the most perfect 
state, by an absolute and invio- 
lable necessity. From the wisdom 
and goodness of the deity, and his 
principle of “a sufficient reason,” 


mechanism, in 


he concluded the universe to be a 
perfect work, or the best that 
could possibly have been made, 
amd that other things which = are 


evil or incommodious, were permt- 
ted as necessary 
what was best, but he thought that 
the materiul system, cousicere! asa 
perfect machine, can never fallin- 
to cisorcer, of require to be set 
richt. La Plece, the first astrono- 
mer of the age, seems, in-his Me- 
canique Celeste, to have practically 
proved the theory of Leibnitz. 
MELANCTHON, 


A man learned without ostenta- 
tion, 
infallible: resolute, but never rash ; 


mild, yet never tani: opposing 
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conseqnences of 


and too wise to think himself 





[ Nor, 


party, without joining in the passion 
of the other, and calm under 
pression, because he knew himsef 
to he honest: subjecting himself 
to persecution, because he. woulj 
not persecute others, and labouring 
for the benefit of those by whom 
he was ill-treated. 


ALGERNON SIDNFY, 


“ Whilst L live, I will endeayogy 
to preserve my liberty, or at leag 
not consent to the destroying } 

. ; . oo" 
I hope I shall die in tie same 
principles [ have lived, and I will 
live no longer than they can pies 
serve me. I have in my lile been 
guilty of many follies, but as { 
think of no meanness, [| will pot 
blot and defile that which is past 
by endeavouring to provide forthe 
fuiure. 1 have’ ever had in my 
mind, that when God should cast 
me ito such a condition, as that 
] cannot save my life but by doing 
an indecent thing, he shews me 
the time is come when I should 
resign it.” 

FRANGIPANT, 

An antient and truly noble fa 
mily, ‘Their name was derived 
from a distribution of bread to the 
poor during a famine. 











what he thought wrong in One 
SELECTED POETRY. 
TO THE MEMORY OF THE LATE 


REV. GILBERT WAKEFIELD. 


By Lucy Aikin, 


F'RiEND of departed worth! whose pil- 
grim feet 

Trace injured merit to its last retreat, 

Oft will thy steps imprint the hallowed 
shade 

Where Wakerirety’s dust, embalm'd in 
tears, iw laid: 


“ Here,” wilt thou say, “ a high undaunt- 
ed soul, 
That spurned at palsied Caution’s chill 
control, ; ee 
A mind by learning stor'd, by genius fir’, 
Iu freedom’s cause with generous zeal & 
spir'd, . 
Slumbers in dust : the fabric of his fame 
Rests on the pillar of a spotless name!” * 
‘Tool of corruption ! spaniel-slave of 
Should thy rash steps, in some un 
hour, 
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profane the shrine, deep on thy shrinking 


heart 
e this awful moral, and depart :— 


Engrav , ' : f 

ml pot the slanderer’s shaft, the bigot’s 
hate, 

The dungeon’s gloom, or the keen stroke 
ot fate, 

Can rob the good man of that _— 
prize, 


Which not pale Mammon’s countless trea- 
sure buys: 

The conscience clear, whence secret plea- 
sures flow, 

And friendship kindled ‘mid the night of 
woe, 

Asiduous love that stays the parting 
breath, 

And honest fame triumphant over death, 


for you, who o’er the sacred marble bend, 

To weep the husband, brother, father, 
friend, 

And, mutely eloqnent, in anguish raise, 

Of keen regrets hts monument of praise, 

May faith, may friendship dry your stream- 

3 ing eyes, 

And virtue mingle comfort with your 
sighs ; 

Till resignation, softly stealing on, 

With pensive smile bid lingering grief be- 
gone, 

And tardy Time veil o’er with gradual 
shade, 

All but the tender tints you would not 

wish to fade! 


THE DRUM. 
By J. Scott, of Amwell. 


] HATE that drum’s discordant sound, 

Parading round, and round, and round: 

To tRoughtless youth it pleasure yields, 

And lures from cities and from fields, 

To sell their liberty for charms, 

Of tawdry lace and glittering arms, 

And when Ambition’s voice commands, 

To march, and fight, and fallin foreign 
lands, 


I hate that drum's discordant sound, 
Parading round, and round, and reund: 
To me it talks of ravaged plains, 

Of burning towns, and ruin’d swains, 
And mangled limbs, and dying groans, 
And widow's tears, and orphan’s moans: 
And all that misery’s hand bestows, 

To fill the catalogue of human wees. 
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ODE TO THE POPPY. 
By the late Mrs. O' Neil, of Shane’s-Castle. 


Nor for the promise of the labour’d 
fielc, 
Not for the good the yellow harvests yield, 
{ bend at Ceres’ shrine ; 


For dull to humid eyes appear 
The golden glories of the year; 
Alas! a melancholy worship’s mine! 
I hail the goddess for her scarlet flower, 
‘Thou brilliant weed 
‘That dost so far exceed 
The richest gift gay Flora can bestow ; 
Heedless { pass’d thee in life’s morning 
hour, 
(Thou comforter of woe ') 
"Till sorrow taught me to confess thy 
pow r. 
In early days, when fancy cheats, 
A various wreath I wove 
Of laughing Spring’s luxuriant sweets, 
‘lo deck unyrateful love; 
The rose, or thorn, my numbers crown'd, 
As Venus smil'd, or Venus frown’d, 
But Love, and Joy, and all their train are 
flown, 
And I will sing of thee alone ; 
Unless perchance the attributes of grief, 
‘The cypress bud, and willow leaf, 
Their pale funereal foliage biead with 
thine. 


Hail, lovely blossom! thou can’st ease 

‘The wretched victims of disease ; 

Can’st close those weary eyes in gentle 

, sleep, 

Which never open but to weep ; 

For, oh! thy potent charm 

Can agonizing pain disarm ; 

Expel imperious memory from her seat, 

And bid the throbbing heart forget to beat. 

Soul-soothing plant! that can’st such bles- 

sings give, 

By thee the mourner bears to live, 

By thee the wretched die ! 

Oh! ever friendly to despair, 

Might Sorrow’s pallid votary dare, 

Without a crime that remedy implore, 

Which bids the spirit from its bondage fly, 

I'd court thy paltiative aid no more, 

No more I'd sue that thou should’st spread 

Thy spell around my aching head, 

But would conjure thee to impart 

Thy balsam for a broken heart ; 

And by thy soft Lethean power, 
(Inestimable flower !) 

Burst these terrestrial bonds, and other re- 


gions try. 
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THE EMERALD ISLE. 


THE FOLLOWING BEAUTIFUL EFFUSION 
BEARS THE NAME OF OUR PATRIOTIC 
BARD, MAR. PHILLIPS. 

Lines addressed to Walter Scott, in conse 
quence of his Invocation to Ireland, in the 
Vision of Don Roderick ; ending, * Strike the 
loudest tone of thy bold Harp, green Isle; the 
Hero is thy own.” 


ALAS! Border Miastrel, the summons 
is vain, 

For unstrung is the harp, and forgotten 
the strain, 

Which Erin once sung in her pride ; 

And now robb'd of the glories that cir- 
cled her reign, 

To the heart-rending clank of a Conquer- 
ror’s chain, 

All tuneless, she wanders the desolate 
plain, 


With the blood of her Patriots dyed ! 


[Nov, 


Gone are the days when the Western 
Awoke ev'ry voice of the lake and the 
vale, 
With the harp, and the lute, and the 
lyre; 
When Justice uplifted her adamant shield, 
While Valour and Freedom illumin’d the 
field 
With a sword and a plumage of fire! 


And now, Border Minstrel, the Bigst ang 
Slave 
Pollute the pure land of the free-dorn Brave, 
The land of the Sigh and the Smile! 
Then accurs’d be the recreant heart tha 
could sing, 
And wither'd the hand that would wakes 
the string, 
Till the Angel of Liberty wave her wild 
wing 
Again o’er the Emeracop Ist! 





Sn  _____ 
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DISCOVERIES AND IMPROVEMENTS IN ARTS, MANU- 
FACTURES, &c, 


Specification of the Patent granted to 
John Fraser, Collector ef Natural 
History, now of Sloane-square. Chel- 
sea, in the parish of St, Luse, in 
the county of Middlesex; for a 
discovery, and finding out of cer- 
tain Vegetables, and a way of pre- 
paring the same, so as they may 
be usefully employed in the manu- 
Sacturing of Hats, Bonnets, Chair- 
bottoms, and Baskets, and for other 
articles and purposes. Dated OUce 
tober 15, 1810. 


T° all to whom these presents 
shall come, &c. now know ye, 
that the said John Fraser doth, by 
this instrument in writing, under 
bis hand and seal duly executed, 
describe and ascertain the nature 
of his said invention, and the me- 
thod by which the same may be 
rformed; that is to say: The 
said John Fraser collects or gathers 
the leaves (otherwise called branches) 


» 

of all, or any of the different spe 
cies of the palm tribe of plants, 
growing spontaneously on the ¢on- 
tinent, and islands of North and 
South America, and in other parts 
beyond the seas, but more partice- 
lariv in tropical climates, and may 
be there cultivated; dnd are de 
cribed in the writings of the ee 
lebrated Linnwus, and other authors, 
before the said leaves are of me 
tured growth. And he suspends 
the same in the air in the shade, 
in order that they may become 
well bleached and dry; or uther 
wise he causes the same to be so cok 
lected, bleached, and dried, aod ia 
this state he transports them to 
place of manufacture. And farther, 
prepares the same for use by cub 
ting off more or less the outer 
tremities, where the leaves tape 
and are thinnest, and from the ™ 
ner extremities, where the 
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most stiff and rigid. And _far- 
ther, he divides the various por- 
tions of the said leaves into longi- 
tedinal slips, with a knife or knives, 
or other fit cutting-tool or tools, used 
either singly or set in a frame, 
yo as to afford an equal gage for 
the said longitudinal slips as to 
the breadth thereof; and he after- 
wards sorts and selects the said 
longitadinal slips, by separating a 
part from each other of such slips 
as are best adapted to the several 
particular uses in manufacturing as 
aforesaid, And in some cases he 
washes the said Jeaves previous to 
entting the same (as before men- 
tioned) wich soap and water, and 
exposes them, after rinsing them, 
in a moist state to the fumes of 
burning sulphur in a close cham- 
ber or place. And where it may 
be desirable to dye the said leaves 
of any particular colour, he per- 
forms the same by the usual pro- 
cess upon them, either in their 
first state, or in any of the sub- 
sequent states or stages of manu- 
facture. And farther, that among 
the different species of the said 
tribe of plants, the genus areca 
and corypha are the most’ gene- 
rally useful, and to be preferred; 
and that the middle portion of 
the leaf of the plants so cut in- 
0 proportions as aforesaid, is a 
better article than that which is 
produced or afforded by the ex- 
tremities so cut off. And, lastly, 
the said slips are and may be use- 
fully employed in manufacturing 
of hats and b nnets, chair bottoms 
and baskets, and for other articles 
and porposes, by plating, weaving, 
Orintertwining the same with or 
Without the addition or intermix- 
ture of silk, wool, cotton, or other 
materials, in various well 

wh manners, And the pe- 
cular strength and flexibility of 
we ‘said vegetables so prepared 
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do render them capable of being 
employed in platting or inter. 
textures, which could not be at- 
tempted or made with the articles 
or materials heretofore in use for 
those purposes. 


On Irrigation; by Mr. 
Purdy, of Castle Acre, in the 
County of Norfolk. (From the 
Communications to the Board of 
Agriculture.) 


As I am now watering at least 
twenty acres, in a most complete 
manner, by forming them into 
beds of from ten to twelve yards 
breadth, and introducing the water 
upon the crowns of the beds, to 
be carried off by parallel drains, 
I desire to state, that the meadows 
I am irrigating are situated in 
a neighbourhood which consists al- 
most entirely of arable land, let 
generally for not more than from 
ten to eighteen shillings per acre 


Thomas 


per annum, 


That meadow and pasture land 
do not bear a greater proportion 
than of one acre to fifty of arable 
land, and that notwithstanding this 
great want of feeding land, yet 
the meadows which [ am irriga- 
ting Were not in their old previous 
state, worth more than seven shil- 
lings per acre to let, being two 
thirds of it boggy, and the re- 
mainder full of sedges, and all 
sorts of aquatic rubbish. 

In the present state, and with 
the prospect of future advantages 
to be gained by this irrigation, a 
neighbouring farmer has already 
offered me to bire the whole of 
these meadows for any length of 
time, and to give me for such 
hire, five guineas per acre 
annum, not doubting but they will 
produce in the first crop of hay 
next summer, at least two tons 
and a half per acre. 
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The method I have taken to irri- 
gate the above meadows ts, by taking 
water out of its natural course, 
at the distance of at least thir- 
teen chains above my first mea- 
dow, by a ditch, upon the ave- 
rage twenty feet wide, seven feet 
perpendicularly deep, and six feet 
wice at the bottom. Tae water 
thus introduced, divides itself into 
two feeders, one of which con- 
veys water to my first meadow, 
and then runs cff to water my 
last meadow, and the other to the 
other intermediate meadows. All 
the meadows are formed into beds, 
as I have stated above, which are 
raised so as to have a fall on 
each side from two to three feet, 
and so well formed, as to be water- 
ed in every part. The work is 
all done by labourers with spades, 
and will cost altogether about $01. 

r acre. ‘This expense, however, 
{think by ne means considerable, 
when I take into consideration the 
circumstances of value above sta- 
ted, and when I consider, what 
perhaps may not occur in those 
countries where irrigation is more 
practised, viz. that the turnip crop, 
as fuod in winter, is becoming 


more expensive and (what is of 


great Consequence) more precarious ; 
tu supply which deficiency, I ex- 
pect the hay of these water mea- 
dows to be such a resource as is 
almost inestimable. 








—— = = 


On a New Variety of Pear; by Tho- 
mas Andrew Knight, Esy. F.R.S. 
ye &e. 


AD the Pear been recently intro- 

duced into England trom a cli-e 
mate similar to that of the South of 
France, in which it had been tound 
to ripen in the months of August and 
September, and to become fit for 
the dessert in the four succeeding 





months, it might have been infered, 
with little apparent danger of error, 
that the same tiuit would ripen here 
in October, and be ht tor our tables 
during winter; provided its blog 
soms proved sufficiently hardy to gt 
in our climate. But had many va 
rieties of this fruit been proved by 
subsequent experience to be capable 
of acquiring maturity before the com 
clusion of Our summer, aad in the 
early part of the autumn, withog 
the aid of a wall, scarcely any doubts 
could have been entertained of the 
facility of obtaining numerons va 
rieties, which would ripew well on 
standard trees, to supply our tables 
during winter: for it would be very 
extraordinary if the whole of our 
summer, and of our long, and genes 
rally warm autumn, would not effect 
that, which a part.of our summer 
alone had been proved to be capabie 
of efiecting; uevertheless, though 
varieties of the pear abound, which 
bear and ripen well in the early part 
ofthe autumn, we possess scarcely 
any good winter pears which do 
not require an East or West wall ia 
the warmer parts of England, and 
a South wall in the colder pars 
This can arise only from the want of 
varieties, and I venture most conl- 
dently to predict, that (if proper ex 
periments be made-to dorm such vie 
rieties) winter pears, of eqttal me 
rit with those which now grow oa 
our best walls, will be obtained ia 
the utmost abundance from. stat. 
dard trees; and that such pears may 
be sold, with sufficient profit to the 
grower, on as low terms as apples 
are now sold during winter: for I 
have had several opportunities of ob- 
serving that the fruit of seedling 
pear-trees generally bears a conse 
derable resemblance to that of theit 
parent trees, aud the experiments 
have made on other species of fruits 
induce me to believe, that @ 
copy of almost auy varieties may 
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; andasI have more than 


be obtained : me 
fed in combining the 


once succeeded | | 
hardiness and vigour of the yellow 
Siberian crab with the richness 
of the - golden pippin, I do not 
doubt of the practicability of come 
biniag the hardiness and vigour 
of the Swan’s egg pear with all 
the valuable qualities of the Col- 
mar, or Bezi de Chaumontel; and 
[ consider the climate of Englaad 
as peculiarly well calculated for 
the necessary experiments.” 

I am disposed to annex some 
degree of importance to the pro- 
duction of abundant crops of fruit, 
to supply our markets, at a mo- 
derate price during .the winter 
and spring; for it has been often 
observed, that great manufactu- 
ring towns have generaliy been 
more healthy in seasons when 
fruus have abounded than in others; 
and the same palate which 1s ac- 
customed to, and pleased with 
sweet fruits, is rarely found to 
be pleased with spirits, or strong 
fermeated liquors: therefore, as 
feeble causes, which are constant- 
ly operating, ultimately produce 
very extensive effects on the habits 
of mankind, | am inclined to hope, 
and to believe, that markets abun- 
dantly supplied at all seasons with 
fruits, would have a tendency to 
operaie favourably both on the 
physical and moral health of our 
peopie. 

Under these considerations I have 
amused myself with altempts to 
form new varieties of winter pears; 
aol though my experiments are 
yet in their uilancy, and | have 
seen the result of one only, and 
that under very unfavourable cir- 
cumstances, | am induced to state 
the progress that I have made 
9 the Horticultural Society, in 


a 





* See Hort. Trans, Vol. 1, p- 90. 
BELPAST MAG, NO. Xk. 
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the hope that others will join me 
in the same pursuit. 

ln the spring of the year 1797, 
I extracted the stamina from the 


blossoms of a youns and vigo- 
rous tree of the autumn berga- 


mot pear, which grew in a ver 
rich soil, and I introdaced at the 
proper subsequent period the pol- 
len of the St. Germain pear, and 
from this experiment | obtained 
several fruits, with ripe seeds: I, 
however, succeeded in raising only 
two plants; one of these was feeble 
and dwarfish in its growth, as 
well as wild and thorny in its ap- 
pearance, and [ did not think it 
worth preserving. The other pre- 
sented a much more favourable 
eharacter, and I fancied that I 
could discover in’ it some_ traces 
of the features of its male parent, 
This plant allorded blossoms in 
the vear 1803, but I had very 
unfortunately removed it from the 
seed-bed, when it was fourteen 
feet high, in the preceding winter, 
aud as it had never been previously 
transplanted, it had retained but 
very few roots. Two of the blos- 
soms, nevertheless, afiurded fruit; 
which began to grow, with ra- 
pidity as soon as the tree had 
emitted new roots, but this was 
not till late in the summer, and 
on the eighth of October, the 
fruit was blown from the tree by 
a violent storm. The two pears 
were then very nearly of the same 
weight and size, each being some- 
what more than eight inches in 
circumference, and in form almost 
pertectly spherical. Though  brui- 
sed by their fall, the pears ree 
mained sound till the beginning 
of December, when they became 
sweet and melting, though not at 
all highly flavoured: their flavour 
was, however, better than I exe 
pected, for they were blown from 
the tree long before they would 
F ff 
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have ceased to grow larger, if the 
state of the weather would have 
permitted; and the autumn of 1808 
was so excessively wet, that some 
St. Germain pears, which grew on 
the South wall in the same garden, 
were wholiy without richness of 
flavour, 

The new pear very much re- 
sembled the St. Germain, in the 
form of the eye and stalk; and 
the almost perfectly spherical shape 
is that which might have’ been 
anticipated from the forms of its 
parents. It will probably acquire 
a very large size under favour- 
able circumstances; but removing 
from my late residence at Eltwn, 
lL have been under the necessity 
of again transplanting the tree, 
and therefore | cannot expect 10 
see its frait in any degree of per- 
fection till the year 1811. I have 
subsequently attempted to form 
other new vaticties by introducing 
the pollen of the Beurrée, the 
Crassane and St. Germain pears 
into the prepared blossoms of the 
autumn Bergamot, the Swans’ egg, 
and Aston town pears; but I have 
not yet seen the result of the ex- 
periments. The leaves and habits 
of some of the young plants af- 
ford, however, very favourable in- 
dications of the future produce. 

In the preceding experiments I 
have always chosen to propagate 
from the seeds of such varieties 
as are sufliciently hardy to bear 
and ripen their fruit, even in un- 
favourable seasons and situations, 
without the protection of a wall; 
because, In many experiments I 
have made with the view of as- 
ceitaining the comparative influ- 
ence of the mate and feniale pa- 
rénts on their offspring, have obser- 
ved in fruits, wiih few exceptions, a 
strong prevalence of the cofsti- 
tution aud habits of the female 
parent; and, consistently with this 
pesition, the new pear] have des- 
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cribed grew very freely jn an 
unfavourable season, and in q cli. 
mate in which the St. Genmaip 
pear, when its blossoms do py 
perish in the spring, will not 

at all without the protection gj 
reflected heat of a wall. I woul 
therefore recommend every person 
who is disposed to engage in the 
same pursuit, to employ the pe. 
len only of such pears as the 
St. Germain, the D’Auche, th 
Virgoleuse, the Bezi, the Chav. 
montel, the Colmar, or Bergamotte 
de Pasques, and the seeds of 


the more hardy autumual and winter 
kinds, 


1 would also recommend the 
trees from which the seeds are 
to be taken to be trained toa 


West wall in the warmer parts 
of England, and to a South wall 
inthe colder, so that the fruit may 
attain a perfect, though late, ma- 
turity. Every necessary precat- 
tion must of course. be taken & 
prevent the introduction of the 
pollen of any other variety, than 
that from which it is wished t 
propagate, into the prepared bios 
sons. 

I shall take this opportunity of 
pointing out to the iorticultural 
Society the merits of a new Ve 
riety of plum, (Goe’s Golden Drop,} 
as a fruit for the dessert during 
winter, with which the public are 
sulliciently well acquainted, Hav- 
ing suspended by their stalks, ™ 
adry room, some fruit of this 
variety which had ripened om 4 
West wall in October, in the vee 
1808, it remained perfectly sound 
till the middie of December, whe 
it was thought by my guests 4 
wyself to be not at all inferior, 
either in richness or flavour, 
green gage or drap d’or plum. 
am ailermed by Mr. Whitleys 
Old Brompton, from whom | 
ceived it, that it bears well 
standard trees, 
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Qe Animal Cotton, and the Insect 
which produces it. 

Some successtul experiments have 
been made in America, and the 
West Indies, to preserve and increase 
the insect known there by the name 
of fy carrier, which prodeces an ant- 
mal cotton, in many respects supe- 
‘orto vegetable cotton. An intel- 
Hoent member of the American 
Philosophical Society, M. Baudry 
dee Lozieres, has drawn up an inte- 
resting memoir on this cotton, and 
dhe insect which produces it. 


«Every inhabitant of the West 
Indies.” says this gentleman, “knows 
and dreads the greedy worm which 
devours their indivo and cassada 
plantations; it is called by so:ne the 
cassada worm; by others, the fly- 
carrier; and is produced, like the 
silk-worm, from eggs scattered by 
the mother after her metamorphosis 
into a whitish butterfly. The egy 
ishatched about the end of July, 
when the animal is decked with a 
tube of the most brilliant and varie- 
gated colours. In the month of Au- 
gust, When about to undergo its me- 
tamorphosis, it strips off its superb 
robe, and puts on One of a sea-green, 
which reflects all its various-shades 
according to the different undula- 
tons of the animal, and the diffe. 
rent accidents of light. This new de- 
coration is the sigaal for its tortures, 
iminedia'e| y aswarm of ichneumon 
fles a®ail it, and drive their stings 
te the bottum of the wound that 
they have made. : 

“Having performed this dreadful 
operation, the flies disappear, and 
the patient remains for an hour in a 
MOUOMess state, out of which it 
awakens lo feed with great Voracibty. 
iien bis size daily increases, til 
the ome of bis hatching of the tch- 
heumon thes. The exgs deposited, 
wt hatched at the same moment, 
wd the Cassanda is instantly covered 
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with a thousand little worms. They 
issue out of him at every pore, and 
that animated robe covers bim s0 
entirely, that nothing can be pers 
ceived butthe top of bis head, As 
soon asthe worms are hatched, and 
without quitting the spot where the 
egys are, which they have breken 
through, they yield a liquid gum, 
whieh, by coming into contact with 
the air, is rendered slimy and solid, 
Each of these animalcula works bims 
selfa small cocoon, in the shape of 
an egg, in which he wraps himself, 
thus making, as it were, his own 
winding sheet. ‘They seem to be 
bora but to die. ‘These millions of 
cocoon, all close to each other, and 
the formation of which has not taken 
two hours, form a white robe, and 
in this the cassada worm appears 
elegantly clothed. While they are 
thus decking him, be remains ina 
state of almost lethargic torpidity, 

« As suvon as the covering 1s Woe 
ven, and the little workmen, who 
have made it, have retired and hid- 
den thetnselves in their cells, the 
worm endeavours to rid himself of 
his guests, and of the robe which 
contains them. He comes out of the 
inclosure, deprived of all his former 
beauty, in a state of decrepitude, 
exhausted, and threatened with ap- 
proaching death. tHe shortly passes 
to the state of achrysalis; and, after 
giving hte to thousands of eggs, 
suddenly loses his own, leaving to 
the cultivator an advautage which 
may be so improved, as to more 
than compensate the ravages which 
he occasions. In about eight days, 
the litthe ‘worms contained in the 
cocoons are metamorphosed into 
flies, having four wings. ‘Their an- 
tennw are long and vibrating ; some 
have a tail, others do not show it; 
they feed upon small insects of the 
family of acarus, and evidently be- 
long to the ichneumon tribe, 

“ The cotton-sheil or wrapper is 
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of a dazzling white, and as soon as 
the thes have quitted the cocoon, it 
be may used without any pre paratory 
precaution; itis a ade up of the pu- 
rest and finest cotton; there Is no 
refuse, no inferior quality in it; 
every part is as fine aud beautiful as 
can be imaxzined,.” 


Vi. D. Lozieres, the author of 
this memoir, urges the Americans 
to preserve and endeavour to increase 
the fly-carrier, in the same manner 
and for similar purposes ihat the 
breed of the silk-worm Is encourag ed, 
He deciares, that he has tre quently 
scen so abundant a harvest of the 
animatl-cottou, that in the space of 
two hours, he could cojlect the quan- 
tity of one hundred pints, French 
measure. Moreover, animal cot- 
ton is atlended with none of the diffi- 
culties which occur in the prepara- 
tion of vegetable cotton, and wt re- 
quires less time and less trouble to 
procure it; and there seems to him 
no doubt that it will stand the com- 
petition with silk and with veget- 
able cotton: these, when applied to 
wounds, serve ouiy to tiflame and 
envenom; but the animal cetton 
may be used as lint, without the 
smallest inconvenience, 
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Rice an useful addition (6 Bread, jx 
seasons of scarcity, 

The hig hy price of flour at this 
early part of the season, and the 
probability of further rise, Justify 
early precan tion to economize the 
stock, The following hint is ex. 
tracted from the public papers; a 

‘* As the cuticle of bread is pow 
a serious object in housekeeping, it 
may be an acceptable piece of infor 
mation tothe public to learn, that 
many families have adopted the use 
of rice in making bread, in the pro 
portion of one-fourth. The rice is 
previously boiled for ten or twelve 
minutes, in three times is weight 
of water, which Is put to it cold; 
thus ten pou nds and a half of fear, 
the quanti y used in three quartem 
loaves, wheu made into dough, with 
one pound and a half of what the 
baker calls sponge, will knead up 
with three pounds and at 1 half of 
whole rice so pre| ared; and the 
produce will be six leaves instead of 
three. Hereby a saving will be 
made of two- a ence in the quartera 
loaf, valuing the rice at 6d. per 
pound, after paying, the baker at- 
ply for his troubl and the Con 
sum ; tion of the corn wil he reduced 
nearly one-half. “The bread is very 
palaiab e, and both lighter and whi 
ter thau wheaten bregd.” 
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of jaw, aud agitated the whole coun- 
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can scarcely give this cause a name 
in the vernacular tongue, without 
room for obloquy, and we would ra- 
ther wish it to be concealed from the 
common eye, in the language of the 
civil and imperial law. “ Rex ver- 
ses popalum.”” Iinpartiality is the 
esence of justice, and the end and 
purpose of law, is to secure this im- 
partiality of determination, by pas- 
sing the question through various 
jndicatures. There is in reality one 
wry on the bench, there are two 
pines in the box; there is the jury 
of public opinion, and there is a jury 
of appeal in the final judgment of po- 
serity, The judgesin the box ought 
to be equally impartial with the 
judges upon the. bench, not only 
ought to be, but ought to appear 30, 
inthe common judgment of the ge- 
neral people. If the permanent 
judges have been placed above all 
suspicion, by possessing their offices 
during good behaviour, not remo- 
vable at the pleasure of the crown, it 
is hard to say why the temporary 
jadges in the box should not be 
placed equally beyond the suspi- 
tion of undue influence, the sway of 
private interest, or the bias of pre- 
carious office. 

We think that the preliminary 
challenge against several of the 
grand jury, on account of their be- 
ing possessed of offices under the 
crown, removable at pleasure, 
vughtio haye been made, whether 
stecessful or not in the court, be- 
cause the country and the equity 
of the community is also sitting in 
judgment upon the whole case, It 
Shot merely a case of law. Itisa 
complicated, consequential case, of 
Which the present issue at law forms 
but an insiznificant part, and which, 
Whatever be the decision, will re- 
main, ia all its momentous interest 
and litegrity. ‘The question will 
wll remain in a state of Suspension, 
rather than in 2 prospect of solution. 

Wh the utmost reverence to Jjadi- 
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cial authority, we would presume 
te say, that this case taken in as 
magnitude, is an “arduvm regai’ 
beyond the cognizance of any com- 
partment in the Llall of the Four 
Courts; and, wader this view, the 
cause is, in the barbarousness of le. 
gal latinity, “ coram non judice.” 
In respect to the chailenge éo the 


favour, no accusation was or could 


be made against the parties sup- 
posed to be concerned in dictating a 
pannel, that the grand jury had 
been selected in any other than the 
ordinary way ; but may it not be ob- 
served, that in a caye so rare and 
singular, and which wall be so scru- 
tinized by posterty, there. should 
have been most particular care to 
obviate objections, and even to bave 
gone out of the ordinary way, in 
order to have silenced all suspicion, 
There is an observance of the forms 
of law, that will satisly the lawyer, 
but there is a wise and sagacious li- 
berality, an anxious and punctilious 
decorum, and deference to the genue- 
ral and unprofessional feeling on 
such a subject, which we think 
ought to have actuated the officers of 
the crown in the choice of a grand 
jury, “omni exceptione mayjores,” 
in the public estimution. 

Such a grand jury might, possi- 
bly, have contemplated the ques- 
tion, in all é¢s grandeur, not mere! 
as a professional, bat as a political 
question, a question of state, and 
from their elevated and insulated 
Situation, viewing this matter of 
state prospecuvely, as well as-retro- 
spectively, might have thought it 
their superior duty, and paramount 
obligation, as members of a free 
community, aml inheritors of the 
bill of rights, to interpose between 
the aggrieved people, and a passion- 
ate act of parliament, and from a fall 
and perfect knowledge of the whole 
truth, to have ignor'd the Bills, 

We, believe the Attorney General 
to be a sound lawyer, and what is 
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better, a good man. Nothing is, in- 
deed, more salutary to the best in- 
terests of the country, and the 
whole empire, than at such critical 
periods of tunes, and tempers, that 
official situations uke his should be 
fiiied by mild and concihiating cha- 
racters, It may be concluded, trom 
the whole tenor of his-life, and par- 
ticularly the political portion of it, 
that he is at present truly and strictly 
ministerial in the discharge of his 
duty, and it is therefore a subject of 


surprize, that he did not go out of 


the way, in rendering this grand 
jerv free from all exception, not 
liable merely to the challenge of 
the traversers in the cause, but to 
the challenge of public opinion, to 
the challenge of the future. histo- 
rian. The transient jodicatures of 
grand and petty juries arise out of 
the people, and quickly again re- 
vert into the mass trom which they 
spruny, that there may not be time 
Or opportunity for undue iifluence, 
but the intendment of the constitu. 
tion is often defeated by the per- 
manence of members, Composing 
grand juries, who establish them- 
selves throughout the country i pet- 
ty parliaments, that often ave thought 
to encroach upon the department 
of the general government, and are 
over the people, without being out 
of the people. 

It should he ever kept in mind, 
that in this whole business, it is in 
reality one description of people 
sitting in judgment wpon another, 
No Catholic is on the grand jury, 
no Catholic will be upon the petry- 
jurv—Not even a Cathohe lawyer 
appears at the Bar in the deience, 
What strong reason for the most de- 
licate and scrupulous impartiality 
in every circumstance attending the 
trial of such a cause, in which, of 
all others, the golden rule of cliris- 
tianity, worth all the sayings of the 
wise ones in Greece, should reguiate 
the conduct of the Protestant part 
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#8 a oe ante are jd. 
ges a iiay 7: 
own cause aa soria forvaniel on 
See ¥ hoped, 
that in the verdict Of a pettysjury, 
that STRONG-HOLD of COMMON-kiggy, 
the ¢ atholics of Ireland Will find ap 
asylum Jrom the pursuit Ot an ip. 
temperate law, continued after the 
occasion had ceased which wave it 
birth, and enacted, as the Jaw off. 
cers of the crown at the time ave. 
red, for totally a diflerent Purpose, 
The privileges which the constity. 
tion gives to petty juries are Of the 
largest nature, We may say they 
are possessed of the omnipotence of 
jusuce and mercy. ‘They are judges 
of the whole case in law. and fact, 
in all its bearings, and in all its 
consequences ; and injextraordinary 
cases, and unusual conjuncture, 
they may be said to judge the Jaw 
itself in the verdict of truth, and 
to weigh the real intentions in the 
scale of justice, without regarding 
the letter of the statute. 

In the late case of Mr. White, 
proprietor of the Independent Whig, 
the jury, in their first: verdict, ae- 
know.edged the libel, yet in their 
second announcement, yveturned {he 
verdict of Not Guilty, although 
the judge laid it down ag the 
unjucstionable law of the land, that 
the proprictor of every few 
paper ts responsible for its contents, 
whether written by himsell, or aay 
other person, Yet, nT spite of ths 
doctrine established, and .recogeiaed 
as jaw, by every judge and every 
lawyer, the asuxy, notwithstanding 
from their view of the whole ca, 
and under their large discretion and 
respousibilily to their God and thew 
country, made this as it were an @& 
ception to the general rule, aud pro 
nounced upon it the verdict Ao 
Guilty. Here then lies the power 
if it has the will, to tescue the Vi 
tim; to form, in the chancery of 3 
wise discretion, aud a comp 
sive consideration of the whole @% 
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an exce 
tw make iniention the interpreter of 


fact; and by a sort of paramount au- 
thority; to limit that “ ’ummuim 
jus,” which is so often “ summa tn- 
juria.” The law is blind, and eXx- 
ceptionless, and often would bring 
into jeopardy the common-weal, did 
gota sury in the dictatorship of a 
comprehensive justice, take care 
«ne quid detrimenti capiat,” Let 
usthen, (23d Inst.), at this distance, 
pray for its providential interposi- 
tion in the present case, so pregnant 
with important consequences, and 
may God, in his merey to this un- 
fortonate Island, dispose their hearts 
and their heads to restore to the Ca- 
tholics the right and power of pe- 
titioning, according to the Bill of 
rights, and thus seatter into confu- 
swu all the devices of evil men to 
create disturbance in the land, whie- 
ther these inen make use of the pre- 
text of Liberty or of Loyalty to etlec- 
tuate their insidious and malignant 
purposes, 

it bas been said, that on the 
part of the Crown, challenges bave 
been made to not fewer than two 
aud twenty of the most respect- 
able among the Protestant Citizens 
of Dublin, who were named for 
the Petit-jury, while not a single 
challenge was put on the part of 
the traversers, thus confidently ap- 
pealing to the justice and liberali- 
ly @f their fellow-citizens, and 
countrymen. This, we think, is a 
memorable fact, and im_ reality, 
seems in itself, to argue a doubt, 
and correspondent anxiety On one 
part, and an honest consciousness 
“ imnocence oa the other. ‘The 
Challenve made against several of 
the Grand-jury on the ground of 
having ollices held under pleasure, 
however disposed of in court, will 
sll appear, in foro cordis” a sound 
and reasonable objection. But sure- 


the citizens named for the Petit- 
BELFAST MaG. NO. Xe. 
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jury, men of good repnte; “ merte 


torrous” men; truly to be deemed 
= Probi, Liber, et Legales ;” who 
have mingled for their life-time 
with the Catholic community ; who 
have always been, as it weres a 
their vicinage; and are therefore 
best enabled to judge of the cri- 
minality of intention attributed to 
them, surely, we say, the challenge 
of such men seems to imply that 
the plain, common, citizen-sense of 
the country is against the prose- 
cutors in this cause. If such ho- 
nest and honourable Protestant Ci- 
tizens, Who are in reality repre- 
seitatives of the sound and unin- 
fluenced public opinion, be ex- 
cluded from all power of giving a 
judgment in a case which is” of 
such consequence to the tranquillity 
and good order of the land, from 
having in conversation expressed 


themselves favourable to the justice 


of the Catholic claims, or trom 
having frequent intercourse with 
the Catholics in the common of- 
fices of life, and therefore forming 
a just estimate of their importance 
in the community, and their ade- 
quate rank in the political state, 
if men are peremptorily challeo- 
ged upon such grounds, it can only 
accelerate the combination and con- 
solidation of Protestants and Catho- 
lics, in a cause which from being 
partial is daily becoming common, 


and must, by this very meaus, 
finally prevail. 
But, at this moment, we hear 


that the JUDGMENT OF THE COUN- 
vrY is expressed by a verdict of 
nor Guitry. ‘She jury, that dis- 
tinguishing glory of the constitu. 
tion, have, in their construction of 
the convention act, acquitted the 
Catholics of ireland of deceitfully 
designing a plot, under colour and 
preieuce of a petition. As men of 
peace, aud lovers of good order, 
we thank them, oot with the shout 
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and the huzza, but in the silence 
and sincerity of the heart, and 
from the bottom of our hearts, we 
do believe, that they have done 
more, by two words, in reconei- 
ling, conciiating, and tranquillizing 
the minds of millions about to fall 
to estrangement and distraction, 
more, We say, by two dictatorial 
words, than would have been done 
by twenty thousand men with arms 
in their hands, and withno “ com- 
piuctious visitings” in their hearts, 
While the people have thus a re- 
source leit im a jury respousible 
and responding to their God and 
their couscience, high and power- 
ful mecaiators between gover- 
ment and the Country, there is no 
fear of disallection, there is no dan- 
ger of disturbance. There is a 
self-rectitying power in the consti- 
tution which starts forth, in all its 
blessednes-, when most wanted, and 
Changes to by pe and conlidence, 
a despondence that bordered upon 
despair. We know not whether 
such a beimeg as PUBLIC OPINION 
i recognized in the Law-vooks, or 
the Rolls of Parhament, but 
we cannot belp remarking, that 
whenever i¢s authority seems to be 
growing obsolete, and ws power 
contemned, this Personage suddenly 
rises wilh all its athhibutes ol jus- 
tive, power, and mercy; and while 
the lawyer, like Aladdin, is scour- 
‘ang his dirty the majestic 
Genius of the constitution appears 
aad appals him with unexpected 
splendour, 

We therefore repeat (‘fet decies 
repetiia, pacebit’’) thatsuch a jury 
is the great safety, and citadel of 
the Biutish Consiteuon, a jury 
that can comprelcad the whole 


lauip, 


policy as Wed as the levality of 


a great, and consequential 
broueht belore them. 


cause 
They did 
not scrutinize the cdiilerent aceep- 
tation of woids, and lose themselves 


iu the laby ring ot legal defini 
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tion. They did not call for Doctor 


Johnson’s Dictionary into the jury. 
box, but took a large view of the 
subject from centre to circumie. 
rence, a view PFOSPeCtive ag well 
as present, i Consequences extend, 
ing to posterity, im extent com, 
mensurate to the island. And ap 
derstanding the law so as not j 
invalidate the constitution, these, 
the representatives of public Oph 
nion, brought in their verdict, their 
“word of trath’—Not Guilty, 
Whether the Catholics appointed 
Delegates, or Representatives; whe 
ther Pretence and Purpose was dif 
ferent id Meaning, OF syNonimons, 
they ado not SAY 5 but the verdict 
acquits them of evil intention, and 
we are now to conclude that the 
assembled committee was solely 
for the purpose of petitioning, 

But why, says the attorney ge 
neral, is it necessary that you 
should meet merely to draw upa 
petition. No certainly. Such a 
paper ts generaliy drawn up by 
one person betier than by any 
number. But the whole dithculty 
is how to gain the concwrence of 
the whole Catholic community, whieh 
can aloue give viriue aud vaindity 
to such a petition, without the ex 
pedient of delegation. The demand 
im 6=Parliament is—Let, us be cer 
tuin of the sense of the Catholi¢ 
community. How then is this @ 
be ascertained, but by delegatiog, 
or by aggregation; the first, peace 
ful and constitutional; the other 
turbulent and revolutionary. The 
truth is, that unnatural and violent 
attempts to restrain men in the 
exercise of their common rights 
are almost always defeated in the 
eod, by the re-agency of hnmaa 
nature sharpened by necessity } 
and thus the cotivention. act, -% 
really produced, rather than aaah 
hilated such assembiages. What 
ever is seditious, whatever is te 
sonable, that may dave to she 
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itself m suc bh meeting Ss, the law 18 
powe fal enough to ecru sh either 
or the action. Plot aid 


never to be found 
! 


the speech 
cans! iracy are 
nn the suneshit e of these lar re 
levations. When the period an d 
power of petition Hog *have ceased, 
THEN is the time to. st and upon 
enard throughout the day, and 
throuchont the night acrainst plot 
and conspiracy. ‘These © spectres 
vanish, even while we are writing 

before the verdict of @ wise and 
rirtnons yry, and had not that 
verdict, 


c 


™% 


verdict, that providential 
been given, ts there no reason to 
fear that this unhappy country 
woullhave experienced the anxieties 
andierrors of msurrecti nary times ? 
The verdict has recalled the alienated 
miad, restored itt to hope, and 
brought the people home to the 
constitution. A Dablin Jury has 
done this, and for this, the bene- 
diction of their country 1s) upon 
them. 

Some circumstances worthy of at- 
tentive consideration, came out dur- 
ing the course of the trial. Jus- 
tice Day spoke against Scribblers 

Prmters, and deaounced the 
mischievous a lvocates of civil and 
relivious liberty, as having intro- 
duced themselves into the Catholic 
meeting. Yet on another occasion 
he made some amends for this de- 
nat the liberty of free 
inquify, by ‘as erting fromthe bench, 
that the oath of an Orangeman was 
illegal, and if the act would be 
P uved, subjected those who took 
oF adininistered the oath toa pro- 
secution, It is consoiaiory to have 
which has been fre- 
gientiy pronounced in the course 
of these ret rospects, sanctioned from 
tuch authori: vy. We have uniform. 
our settled judgment, 
that the system of Orangemen was 
bet only ilewal, but impolitic and 
Gnjust. Yet at the prese nt moment 
ths des sperate faction is using 


claration ay 


an opinion 


ly dec! red 
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every means to collect their scat- 
tered regain the 
powers of public 
inind, which, unhappily forthe good 
of the public; they on former oc- 
To their 
previous exasperations muth of the 
feroc ity displayed on a few oc. 
casions, by the insurgents in 1798, 
may be ‘fairly attributed. Their 
activity in every place within the 
sphere of their ‘influence is now 
great. A curious specimen of the 
the temper which actuates this 
body, although on -asmailer scale, 
occurs in the manifesta publicly 
posted up in Lisburn, a copy of 
which is given at page 417, among 
They have honour- 
ed us with their disapprobation, 
We rejoice that we have been 
found to deserve well of our coun- 
try, by our opposition, to a system, 
which by disunion, seeks to proe 
mote the sinister ends of a party, 
and perpetuates their dishonest gatis 
arising from the claims of exclu- 
sive loyalty. 

A cry of danger has been raised, 
as if the County of Down was se- 
riously acitated, We doubt the ex- 
istence of the fact, and we consider 
ourselves borne out in this hesita- 
tion, by the address fromthe magis- 
trates of that county. Attheir late 
meeting, the spirit of conciliation 
sees to have had the ascendancy, 
and the schemes of the grand agi- 
tators of the country, have for the 
present been frustrated. ‘There 
may have been nightly outrages. 
None can condemn such ageressions 
more than we do, or re,ret that 
they should have any place in the 


turces, and to 
misleading the 


casions so greatly abused. 


the documents. 


ee ee age ee 





* Yet the sees concluding the Down 
resolutions, deservesto be noticed, “ and 
to protect the lives, /ibertices and properties 
of the people whom his majesty has entrust- 
ed to our care.” Is thistoe case; are the 
liberties of all the people of Down County, 
entrusted to the gentlemen of the Down 
Hunt, aud has his majesty been empowered 
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industrious North. But if the busi- 
ness were sifted into with impar- 
tiality, it would probably be 
found to extend no farther 
than to some anti-masonic§ and 
anti-orange associations, produced 
by an antagonist opposition, and 
merely one party formed against 
another, with little or nothing of 
a political nature, to the endanger- 
ing of public safety, ‘The true 
lover of peace 1s however opposed 
to all outrages, whether comumit- 
ted by Orangemen, or their oppo- 
nents, and sincerely desires the 
speedy suppression of ali illegal 
associations, and the rule only of 
the laws. Firmness and modera- 
tion op the part of the magistrates 
will probably soon repress the tem. 
porary outrages of the Threshers. 
Let justice hold an even and im- 
partial hand, and punish crimes 
without distinction of party motives, 
These commotions in Down re- 
semble a trifling disease, like a 
cutaneous eruption, which a few 
mild alieratives may speedily and 
safely cure, but the austere reme- 
dies of violent quacks are to be 
deprecated by all lovers of peace, 
end of true social order. 

The Orange may new be said to be 
fairly down im public estimation. 
Lven Lord Castlereagh at the meeting 
of the mauistrates of Down condemns 
the systcm, and declares he has 
banished it from the Derry Militia, 
of which he is Colonel. , 

It appears probable that mapy 
specires are conjured up to alarm 
the timid, both bere and tn Briain, 
for the purpose of rendering them 
unpropitious to the cause of Ca- 
tholic Emancipation. The agitators 


OO ee - 


by the legislature to give over their trust, 
this trifold trust of Lite, Liberty and Pro- 
perty to theircare! Is not this an assum. 
ption of power beyond the law, of which 
they are only the ministers and servants, 
het the truscegs ? 
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and alarmists fear that they are 
losing the hold they formerly po 
sessed, of rendering the majority of 
the people dupes to ther schemes 
of alarm. One desperate eflort is 
to be made to prop the tottering 
cause; and atiempts at insurres 
tion existing in Jreland, are to be 
proclaimed through the empire, 
Persons im privaie life have beeg 
known, who trom weakness have 
imagined, or who from wickednes 
have feigned, that they saw ghosts 
and  hob-goblins. 
makes cowards of us all.” These 
political v host-seers knowing the 
state of their own hearts, and their 
animosities to those of a different 
party in religion and polities, have 
their fears raised. 


** Conscience 


“ They hear a voice, that none can hear, 
** That says they must not stay, 

*« They see a hand, that none can see, 

“ “That beckons them away.” 

Let such be permitted to enjoy 
their actual or pretended dreams, 
but let the people beware, and not 
be led to Oppose the cause of 
justice and sound policy by these 
artifices. These schemes are prite 
cipally intended to give a colout 
able pretext to resist the claims of 
Catholic emancipation. ‘lo serve 
this purpose, they are conjured up; 
and we fondly hope they will sooa 
be laid by the wand of truth. 
The touch of Ilihuriel’s spear will 
dissipate the illusion. 

‘The bad policy of oppressive mea 
and their re-action on their 
promoters, may be exemplified by @ 
recent circumstance, A man of 
the name of O’Finn was banished 
from this country in 1796 or 17% 
He appears to have been one of those 
victims of the arbitrary measures é 
Lord Carhampton, by w hich many, 
without legal trial, were hurried out 
of the country, at first to the fleet, 
previonsiy to the muuny, which 
taught the necessity of more @® 
tion, and aiterwards many Wee 
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transmitted to the King of Prussia. 
Some of these men found employ- 
ment in their original occupations 
a the linen-manulactures of Silesia, 
the real and formidable rivals to lre- 
land ; and others going into the Prus- 
cian army, were afterwards on the 
the subjugation ol that country, en- 
rolled in the Jegions of France. ‘This 
man, ina late battle, alter fighung 
furiously, but bemg overpowered 
by a vast superiority of numbers, 
nfused to receive quarter, und sold 
bis live very dearly, exclaiming 
with his last breath, “ [am an Irish- 
man, and I die revenged!”” May 
the advocates for harsh measures, 
and “rigour beyond the law,” re- 
ceive a salutary caution from this 
example of the lengths to which 
desperation, and a sense of injuries, 
can carry the human mind, 

An interesting letter from Earl 
danhope to Major Cartwright 1S 
given at page 416, Tle declines to 
attend public meetings, or to resume 
astate of activity, “till he can see 
day-light of some kind.” 

The advocates of 
in England since the  rejec- 
tion of Lord Sidmouth’s _ bill, 
by the house of Lords, as 
they cannot act in the gross, are 
doing what they can in detail. 
The public papers give frequent 
accounts Of magistrates at quarter- 
sessions, throwing obstacles in the 
way Ok applications under the to- 
leration act, for licensing Dissent- 
mg Preachers. : 

Our foreign warfare shows no fa- 
vourable aspects. Cuidad Rodrigo 
was relieved in spite of the exer- 
tons of Lord Weilington, to pre- 
vent the motions of a superior French 
army, which yet immediately re. 
les alter performing the allotted 
service, and in’ the conclusion of 
his despatches, the Duke of Ragusa 
‘signs as the reason of the pre- 
Ciptate retreat, “that the moment 
had not yet come, which is fixed for 


intolerance 
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the catastrophe ofthe English.” Boe 
naparte seidom indulges in the 
weakness of little minds, by deal- 
ing in empty tbreats, but in most 
cases finds means to accomplish what 
he designs ‘The aflatr of General 
Hill will have no material tendency 
to procrastinate the catastrophe, 
which when British blood and treae 
sure have been sufliciently wasted, 
will probably furnish the conclusion 
to British possession in the Penin- 
sula. ‘The fondly assumed ideas that 
the Peninsula formed the outwork 
and guard of the British Empire, 
and that these armies would be 
trained for home detence in the der- 
nier resort was extremely falacious, 
‘The mighty expenditure thus wasted, 
should be reserved tor the time of 
need, and the many who have found 
graves in those ill-fated countries, in 
the course of the impolitic contest, 
cannot rise again to be the defenders 
of our domestic hearths in case of 
the threatened invasion. War is 
now a compound question of finance 
and numbers, and in both these 
Cases, a superior population has great 
advantages. With such a fearful 
odds against us, cautious statesmen 
would especially study to econo- 
mize the means of Britain, and if 
not from motives of humanity, at 
least from policy, be very cautious 
of exposing armies to worse than 
useless foreign expeditions. 

From the commencement of the 
Spanish business in 1808, to some, 
the talk of Spanish Vautiiotism ap- 
peared a most delusive day-dream. 
Consistently with the limited no- 
tions, which have generally charac- 
terized the Spanish leaiers in their 
struggles, we find the resolution of 
the Inquisition is seriously debated 
in the Cortes. The people indig- 
Nant at this attempt to revet again 
their chains, pursue the guilty pro- 
poser, who takes refuge in the 
British fleet. If the asylum4hus af- 
forded, is only allowed from a prin- 
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ciple of humanity to save a guilty 
person from precipitate summary 
punishment, as friends to humanity 
we cannot object. But throughout 
the Spanish struggle, we have regret- 
ted to behold the British support, 
too often on the side of preserving 
old abuses, while the French have 
acquired popularity by lending their 
aid to abolish the inquisition, and 
softening their usurpation hy the 
correction of abuses. 

As a proof of the inefficacy of the 
subseription for the relief of the 
Portuguese suilerers, we may give 
the following extract, in a letter 
to the commissioner for the distribu. 
tion ofthis fund. 

The Bishop of Guarda says, “that 
there are 70,000 persons in absolute 
want of assistance in his diocese; 
and thatof the 156.000 souls ef both 
SEXES, 
tainthat few individualsof this bishop- 
rick are exempt from the neces- 
sity of relief; but it is equally cer- 
tain, that in distributing the above 
sum (that assigned for his bishop- 
rick) in equal shares, each person 
would receive 53 reas. This suec- 
cour of 53 reas to each person would 
scarcely procure @ picce of bread to 
satisfy hunger for once!” What a 
drop in the ocean, Yet many 
thought they were acting meritori- 
ously, in thus contributing their 
macnificent aid, and rejoiced to sce 
theirnames pompously displayed in 
the news-papers, as contmbutors to 
this fund. 

Thus vanity deludes its votaries, 
Mach more good would be done by 
raising a strong voice in favour of 
peace. While the war continues, 
such contributions only mock the 
victims of its destructive ravages, 
Humanity would indeed triumph, 
if an end would be pat to the con- 
tests, which produce those ayoniz- 
ing suflerings, In addition to the 
cruel sufferings of the Portuguese na- 


in his 206 parithes, it is cer- 
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tion, inflicted by both the hostile 


arnves, our own army is reporie 
to suffer heavily from disease The 
rainsin Portuyal are said te afters 
those who have scarcely recovered 
from the lingering efleets of the 
Walcheren remittent. 

Miranda so far appears to go om 
honestly and successfully in the 
cauwwe of South American: iNdenen. 
dence. The friends of liberty ling 
with hope, mingled with " mnch 
anxiety, to this quarter of the world, 
and contemplate the progress of the 
impending revolution with much ip. 
terest. ‘Lhe friends to freedom have 
a concern. inthe struggles of nations 
however distant, and are ready t 
say with Franklin, “ Where liber. 
ty dwells, there is my country.” 

‘The decision of the Congress of 
the United States, is anxiously look 
ed for, whether for peace or. War, 
The report of the proceedings of 
Congress may svon be expected. 

The ‘Turks and Russians, fit rivals 
as faras the congeniality of UNCIVs 
lized barbarism extends, and the 
people of colour in Domingo, con- 
tinue their contests with as mach 
fierceness, as those who boast of 
higher civilization, War 1s not 
only the delight of the savage, but 
also the opprebriam of our de 


‘fective civilization. 


In our retrospective, as in oor 
prospective views, we are said to 
be much too desponding, and have 
obtained the title of political-croak 
ers. “Saepe sinistra cava pre 
dixit ab ilice cornix.” ‘This may 
be in some degree true, but it Is less 
our personal fault, than our political 
misfortune. While the geverament 
of these countries is so adininistered 
as to impair their power, lessen their 
liberties, arid tarnish theit glory; 
while the constitution, is dark 
and dishonoured, its face hid, and 
its blessings intercepted from aa” 
tegral portion of the people; whit 
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the conditions of the Union-compact 
performed, and the ca- 


remain to be : , 
the national indepeu- 


pitularion of 


dence, like the capitulation of Li- 
‘ ; : 3 
merick, 1S misiaterpreted, and per- 
verted for the purposes of party ; 


while the revenues of the empire 
are squandered abroad, anid its true 
resources inthe hearts of the whole 
people, are neglected and despised ; 
while so many orders of men are 1 
veigled by short-sighted views of 
privare and personal interest, nto 
an abandonment of the common- 
weal, an! a blind approbation and 
support of a war, which, besides the 
distresses_ peculiar to war, presses 
upon all the hopes and prospects ot 
these nations, and endangers not 
merely their prosperity, but their ex- 
istence; in short, while the Catholics 
are, with bigotted obstinacy, ex- 
cluded from their just share of politi- 
cal power, and thy people at lar ze 
from their constitutional controul 
over the Commons House of Pariia- 
ment, we must continue to speak in 
terns of deep despondence, Our 
hopes from the Paince Recent yet 
gave us trom despair. 
ati 
WESCRIPTIONS YOR PETER FINNERTY. 
The fellewing Subscription has been received 
this month. 
£. §. he 


From two Friends to the Liberty 
of the Press.......... 


0 0 


~ Tere 
DOCU MENTS, 
COUNTY OF DOWN. 
At a General Meeting of the Magistrates of 
said County, held at Downpatrick, 22d No« 
vember, 181 1, pursuant to public noticom 


The Eaxt Lonponperay, Governor, in 
the Chair. 


The following Resolutions were unani- 
Bously agreed to: 
lst——That we have reason to believe 
attempis have been lately made in 
Woe districts of the County (although we 
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trust with very limited suecess) to ens 
gage the lower orders of the people in il-+ 
legal associations, which may, if persisted 
in, fatally disturb the public peace of this 
County. ‘That in pursuance of this put. 
pose, nightly meetings have beea held, 1l- 
leyal oaths admmistered, and attempts 
made to compel the timidto joia in these 
associations. 

2d.—That in mercy to the ignorant 
and deluded, who have been or may 
hereafter be urged to join in those asso- 
ciations, we deem it our duty, as Magis 
trates, thus early to warn them of the 
danger to which they will expose them- 
selves, their families and their properties, 
by engaging in such practices—-We trust, 
that by awakening them toa just sense of 
that danger, whilst the mischief is yet 
partial and. circumscribed, that they, ia 
common with all orders of the community, 
may be aroused to a sense of the neces- 
sity of supporting the laws, and of repres- 
sing such dangerous attempts to disturb the 
public peace. 

$d. That at all times solicitous by time- 
ly admonition, to prevent the commission 
of offences, we earnestly hope, as Magi.- 
trates, we may be saved the painful task of 
bringing the criminal to punishment ; but 
it is our duty explicitly to declare to all 
classes and descriptions of the people, that if 
this our solemn warning and remoustrance 
is neglected, we shall feel it our bounden 
duty to act with promptitude and decision 
in bringing these offenders to justice, 
whom lenient measures cannot reclaim, 
We call upon the people of every descrip- 
tion, laying aside all religious distinctions, 
and animosities, to live in harmony amongst 
themselves—io look up to the laws and to 
the magistrates for protection, and not to 
be deluded into the belief, that either their 
personal safety or welfare can be promoted, 
by associating themselves in any of those 
illegal combinations, which have, at various 
times, and under various pretexts, disgrace 
ed, and disturbed different parts of lreland, 
but from the calamities of which this county 
has been peculiarly exempt. They may re- 
ly on ouradininistering the laws with milde 
ness, and with perfect impartiality to ail 
orders aud denominations of the com- 
munity; none shall be regarded by us as 
object either of distrust or favour; we 
shall do our duty conscientiously ana 
faithfully by all; and we call for, and 
confidently expect, to receive the support 
ofevery good man in our exertions to pre- 
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serve the public peace, and to protect the 

lives, liberties, and preperties of the 

people, whom his majesty has entrusted to 

our care. 

Signed by the different Magistrates of the Coun- 
ty of Lowa. 

The Ear! of Londonderry having left the 
Chair, and the Marquis of Downshire 
having been requested to take the same, 

Resolved—That our thanks be returned 
to the Karl of Londonderry for his readi- 
ness in convening this meeting, and for his 
very proper conduct in the chair. 

DOWNSHIRE, 
PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 
LETTER FROM LORD STANHOPE, TO MAJOR 
CARTWRIGUT. 


Chevening Fl ouse, near Seven Oaks, Kent, 
July 25, 1810. 
DEAR CARTWRIGHT, 

“ ] never was a friend to that foolish 
thing, which has lately been technically 
called * moderate Reform. 1] was once a 
friend to gradual Reform, in order, first, to 
obtain that which was right per se; and in 
order, secondly, to lead to a sufficient Re- 
form, with a fair prospect of sugcess ; and 
my opinion still is, that my opinion qwas 
right, at the time Theld it. For, in the year 
1783, 1 carried one measure through the 
House of Commons, and had for it, even 
a majority of the Lords present, in the House of 
Lords, where it was fost only by the proxies, 
and that, only by a majority of feo, That 
was an excellent Bill ‘fi r pi eve nting by ibery 
and expense in election of Members ta serve in 
Parliament” A second measure, namely, a 
Bill * for the better securing the rights of per- 
sons qualified te vote at county Elections, 1 care 
ried through Joh Houses, in 1771, before 
the enemies of Reform felt its utility. But, 
upon their perceiving its full extent, that 
Actof Parliament was suspended, and there- 
by rendered ineffectual, previous to the 
first general election, and before that plan 
of partial Reform had been tried even in 
a single instance. A third measure pas- 
sed the House of Commons, as suggested 
by me to the Member who proposed it in 
that House; but (what is quite unusual, 
and I believe then unprecedented) it was 
rejected in the House of Lords, on the frst 
reading, in a thin House, by a few persons, 
who appeared quite afraid even of taking 
the sense of a fddier House upon the ob- 
ject of that Bill, When was last in towa, 
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I informed some of the modern ¢ mode. 
rate reformers,’ that I was agains thy 
weak attempt at * moderate Reform, a5 ther 
are latterly pleased to term it; and thy 1 
conceived that vey gradual Rs form world 
be far too slow for the critical Situating 
of affairs. I do not know. whether they 
were, or were not, all of them over wa 
pleased with my frankness and sincerity 
Let any man of common sense but fox 
at the state of things at present. Ny 
suflicient nautical measures taken againg 
invasion. No sufficient constitutionally wie 
tary measures to meet. Nothing done t 
prevent famine, in the case of a short has 
vest; my plan for public granaries, aad 
for encouragement to the farmers, & 
having been rejected. Nothing done up 
on that very important subject of pro 
viding means of mating paym nts, either 
public or private, in the case of alam, 
when mony will be buried and te 
fused. Nothing done to give satistaction 
to the friends of liberty, political, civil, 
or religious, Nothing done of importance 
about Jreland, except the burdening df 
that country with fresh taxes. Newcon 
stitutional jealousics started, when the 
reverse is indispensible; and that, no 
merely by Ministerialists, but also by 
persons in opposition. What a state of 
things '—Good Heaveus! | went up 
town to attend and to oppose Lond 
Grey’s motion about privilege, by mm 
ving an amendment to it, . 


I did so, to prove that I was the sm 
man of principle 1 ever was, but withoo! 
the smallest hope of doing any good—le 
fact, I did not find scarce half a dozenm 
the House of my opinion, nor do | know 
that one-half of that handful would sup 
port me, on any other subject. The pee 
ple are yet, as it were, asleep. Nor do! 
know, that you and your friends will wake 
them, till events shall ; events that the very 
stones of the strects will feel. May Geé 
grant, that it may then sot be too late tomate 
the country, and the freedom of its a 
cient constitution. I can make 
printing presses, stereotype plates, anc 
telescopes ; but I cannot make men who 
see and feel as I do, I have laboured 
hard in the vineyard for six 
years, but to no eflect. Past expense 
will regulate my future conduct, I do net 
think that I shall attend any countyor 
meetings, till I conceive that J se ay 


of some kind, and which | freely 
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frankly confess that I do not at present. I 
am, dear Sir, with great regard, ever 


d sincerely, yours 
mye yo yee STANHOPE.” 


oo, 


LINEN TRADE, 

The following letter of Mr. Corry, Sec- 
retary to the Linen Board, is in answer to 
an application from the ‘I'rade, on a very 
important regulation, the publication of 
the names of delinquents against the Linen- 
laws. By a monthly publication of this 
nature, in the different brown-linen mare 
kets, the names of all offenders against the 
Linen- laws will be made known, as well as 
the offences committed, and fines levied. 


Linen Board, Nov. 8, 1811. 
SiR, 

Tam commanded by the Trustees of the 
Linen and Hempen Manufactures, to ac- 
quaint you, that having taken into con- 
aderation the memorial transmitted to 
them by you, from sundry Magistrates and 
Linen-drapers of the townsand neighbours 
hood of Belfast and Lisburn, praying them 
w order a monthly report of fines levied 
by County Inspectors to be published, 
they have agreed to the same. 

Inobedience to their orders, means shall 
be promptly taken to carry this regulation 
into effect. 

lam, Sir, your obedient servant, 

JAMES CORRY. 
Rebert Williamson, Esq. Lamb: gr house. 
—~—— 
ORANGE MANIFESTO. 


The following Manifesto was ‘copied 
from a paper posted on the Church-gate of 
Lisburn. It probably proceeds from some 
oi their authorities, and is curious, as de= 


veloping the views of that society. to 
whom it is addressed. i 


Agricullural Report. 
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“ Orangemen, 


“ Many are the malicious plots your 
enemies have devised agaiist you; many 
are the ridiculous publications they have 
set forth for your destruction: even in the 
Belfast Magazine for June and July, 
1810." Yet to your faces they will speak 
fair. ‘Take care, for they would deceive 
the very clect, if possible, So always be 
on your guard, and believe not what they 
say respecting government. Because, 
Orangemen, you stepped forth like men, 
regardless of danger, to defend your King 
and glorioust constitution, and as long as 
you keep youf former character, govera- 
ment will support you in all your under 
takings. God save our} King. 


* Orangemen, beware! because a dead- 
ly blow is intended|j.” 


ec Cr: _—o. - “bean - 


* The writer might also have added the 
Belfast Magazine for July, 1811, in which, 
in stronger terms, the Orange system is 
again reprobated. 

+ Are corruption and peculation integral 
parts of our constitution, or are they not 
excrescences which deform a fabric origi+ 
nally good, or at least improvable, ‘They 
who reap emoluments from these causes, 
may well be clamorous in their support. 
But the people suffer 

+ Here we have the exclusive display of 
loyalty, the bane of the country, when a 
party, a faction, arrogate to themselves 
a claim for superior loyalty. ‘There is 
something insidious in the expressions, 
“ our King.” . 

| These dark insinuations are calculated 
to arouse to animosities through the mee 
dium of working on the fears of the cre- 
dulous, who suffer themselves to be duped, 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT, 


From October 20, to Nov-mber 20. 


Tax weather has been generally wet and stormy since last repoft, until about the 
Ith of this month, when a favourable change took place, which afforded an opportu- 
aty tothe farmer to raise his late crops of po.atoes: these have turned out a much 

fr crop than there was any reason to expect, from the unusual lateness of planting. 
be openness of the weather, and the absence of frost, have contributed much to their 
“taining maturity. ‘The crop of this nutritious and necessary root is however, on an 
werage a deficient one, and as it is now pretty fully ascertained, that the oat crops 
oughout the country are much below the at produce, there is a prospect of pros 

Yaions being much higher than they have been for several years past. | 
high price of wheat will probably induce the farmer to sow a greater quantity of 
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that grain than usual, less of course will be brought to market, and the price wil 
conseq uently be kepi up. 

The price of flax has latterly experienced aconsiderable advance in the markers 
the , white for it for export: ation, added to the deticiency of its produce this reane, 
accounts for the extraord: uary rise. 


la the south, grain of e very kind has risen very much. At Carlow, wheat was 52 
0 54s. per barrel, of 20 ston: }.. Darley was 23 to 24s. per barrel, of 16 SiOneS., cats, 
18 to 20s, per barrel, of 14 stones; and at the sea-ports prices were still higher, But 


potatoes, the main support of the poor, had uct «dvanced, and were still at 94. to 44 


per stone. it Was h ped, that tnere would bye suiljcicncy ol thus useful art icle of food, 
aud that the alarms ia many quarters are not weil founded. 


EE 


COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


Tne new regulations adopted by the Linen Board, in consequence of a memorial 
from the linendrapers of Bell - ist and Lisburn , as noticed at page 417 of this Magazine, 
will, when carricd into effect, be productive of much benefit to the trade, in the cor 
rection of abuses. Publicity is essential to the ends of justice. On the one hand, of 
fenders against the law should be known, and on the other, they should have the satix 
faction to know, that the fines imposed on them are inflicted according to a due coung 
of law, As mattersin some cases have been mana ged, the im position of tines has beea 
nore inthe nature of compositions for the liberty of co ntinasD; x frauds, rather than as 
calculared radically to cut them up. It is especi ally i incumbent on magist me minutely 
to examine ito all breaches of the linea laws, of which complaint is made to them, and 
hot to trust to ex-parte evidence, so that neither the innocent should be punished, hor 


the iitv permitted to go free, “Vhe publication in each market-town of the fines le 
vied in the preceding’ m nth, is well c aleulated io promote these ends, if the orders of 
the Hnen board be properly fulfilled, and ic isa duty of the trade’to see that they are 
ss y obeyed. In some markets much frequented by buyers on commission, 
complaints are made, that they too tregnently, for ibe sake of making larger purchases, 
obstruct the proper exercise of the law,by winking at abuses in the sellers, and do not 
proj rly support the inspeetors ia their exeruons to preven ¢ jobbing, and other illegal 
and improper practices, Public otficers are entitled to public support, while thev ar¢ 
found 11 « discharge of their duty. ‘The new regulations have no tendency to relax 
proper nerd is. “They are « leul ited to repress inipreprieties in the mode of punish. 
mug, and above all, to inforee pubheity, which isan essential gua lity of justice, 

The linen-trade coniinues without amendment. ‘The cotton-trade in this country hat 
latterly not suffered so dee ply as in the sister couutrv. poor local causes the home 
con umption has been pretty brisk, and is the almost on! ly share wt have of the cottons 


trade, but the closing of the continent against British maanfactures has injured thetr 

trade most essentially. As we had but little share in that trade, its low is ee 

felt. The manufacturers and work-people in Lancashire suffer heavily. At Liver 
, 


pool distress is great, between th » hadue: sof trade, and the probable high prices of 
provisions during the ensuing winter, it has been computed that 20,0000 person 
mn that town, about one hfth of its population will be likely to stand in 


need of charitable aid, to enable them to get through the winter, Some 
amendment ts reported to have taken p ace in Liverpool im relation to cottons4 
sugar, and ae a little revival of trade has been the consequence, as may be gat 
from the followt y extracts: 

“* From the grea defalcation whi ch has taken place in oer imports of Cotton for the 
last two months, and the prev: leat opi ion that the suppl lies, under existing circum 
statices, must necessarily continue to be limited, an evident cha nge has of late deca 
procuced onthe minds of both buvers and sellers, A epeculative demand has acco 
ding'y been excited; the dealers have also been indu ial to come forward with mor 
sprit ‘than we have witnessed for a lon ig time pas t, and from an increasing reluctance 


the part of the holders to sell, the prices of almost every kind of Cotton have 
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dually improving. Theinquiry continues without abatement, and a disposition is 
sill shown to purchase freely, but as the holders, anticipating a further advance, have 
either wholly withdrawn their stocks, or generally demand Ingt.cr pri es than the dealers 
and speculators are yet inclined to give, the sales have not been su «oasiderable as would 
otherwise have been the case, ; 

#* The prices of British plantation sugars, during the last months, were subject to 
several fluctuations, the market being in a great measure governed by the quantity 
offered for sale, which was frequently more than adequate to supply the existing de- 
mand. Jnathe last ten days, however, a considerable improvement has taken place, the 
inquiries have not only become general, but every parcel brought forward has been 
purchased with much animation. ‘The holders tm general entertain a favourable opinion 
of the future state of the market, and their expectations seem to rest not only upon 
the comparative lowness of our stock, but also upon the belief prevalent here, that, 
from the high prices of grain in every part of the kingdom, the distillation from corn 
will be prohibited after the meeting of parliament.” 

The fears of measures of hostility being determined on by America, on the meeting 
of Congress, are beginning to operate. At Liverpool, a requisitiomto t!.e Mayor is 
under consideration, for a meeting upon the subject of the orders in council; and it 
is hoped, that even the former advocates of these pernicious measures, now when they 
have been pinched themselves, will join in a petition for their abrogation. ‘Their self- 
interests are at length found by them in opposition to these orders, under which they 
have smarted so heavily, and self-interest pleads more strongly, than arguments drawn 
from patriotism, or general policy and justice. Have our merchants yet sufficiently 
smarted under this system to have their eyes opened? ‘Those interested in the linen- 
trade, may also consider what will be the situation of this country in regard to flax-seed, 
if Congress prohibit the exportation of it from that country. ‘T ey will scarcely repeat 
the blunder of the meeting at Armagh, in 1808, in carrying a simpering address to 
satesmen, calling on then; to act as they may think best in their wisdom, and decline the 
traight-forward path of boldly pointing out their errors, The opening of the oil 
sores, and inundating the country with bad flax-seed, which resulted from the pro- 
ceedings of that meeting, will scarcely be again hazarded, 

The question of discount between landlord and tenant has for the present been, in 
most cases, amicably adjusted. Some landlords charge 24, and others 5 per cent. dise 
count on the amount of the rent, while the Marquis of Downshire takes bank-notes on 
all lands lately set, and insists on the rents on old leases to be paid in guineas. Accord- 
ing to a fair principle, the landlord is justly entitled to some compensation for the des 
preciation of the currency in which his rents are paid; otherwise, if the depreciation 
advances, as it most probably will, the landlord, the annuitant, and every creditor 
vader an old contract, would be forced to bear more than his share of the loss occa- 
woned by paper being substituted for specie. ‘he depreciation is a certain truth, 
which cannot be shaken by the sophistry of statesmen, even with the aid, which Earl 
Stanhope has been misled, though with the best intentions to give to their tottering 
tyem of public credit. On the meeting of parliament, itis probable, that further 
legislative regulations will be attempted. These attempts will, most likely, hasten the 
downfall of the fabric, more especially, if they enact that bank-money shall be a legal 
tender. ‘I'he attempts to uphold a decayed building, frequently tend only to its more 
speedy overthrow, 

The difference between guineas and bank-notes is in Dublin 30 per cent., and on the 
Exchange of Belfast 22 per cent. 
Exchange... Belfast on London, 8 per cent, 
Dublin on do. 8 do. 

Derry on do. 84 do, 

Bills at 61 days sight on Dublin rate at 1 per cent, 

la addition to the previously existing causes of depreciation, it is said, that guineas. 
#e now greatly in demand in London, as many foreigners who have money in the Bri- 
tsh fonds, are, from apprehension of the instability of their security, withdrawing 
ead realizing their properties fos whatever sums they cap procure in hard cash, 
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NATURALISTS’ REPORT. 


From October 20, to November 20, 1811. 


94...The Red-wing (Turdus Iliacus) arrived. 

Nov. 1...Small house-fly, (Musca domestica minor) in great numbers in all the 
vices about the windows, from which, when the sun shone, they came forth, 
and appeared to enjoy themselves very much...Common Lark (Alauda Ay 
versis) singing. 

2...A Wood-cock appeared in the low-lands.,.Naked or leafless Crocus (Crocus 
nudiflorus) flowering. 
4,...Common Larks and Robins singing. 


19...Saw the first flock of Fieldfares, or Pigeon Phelts, (Turdus Milearis) this 


dav. 
This Autumn the Spanish Chesnuts, (Fagus Castanea) have ripened far 
Nuts. 

que 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORT, 


From the 20th of October ro the 20th of November, 1811. 


Sa seseeee- Dark wet day, 
CE Dark dry day. 
eee Dark wet days. 
BE cnccrecasedpesessene Fine frosty morning, hail and rain in the afternooa. 
RE I .-.-Wet stormy day. 
, TTI. Pb renee .-.Wet morning, fair dry day, 
, eee ‘cose Wet “ tot 
ibcaceincocenscdenien Dark dry day. 
a sechenndbeden Fine. 
El @chmneteshotessesiae Fine forenoon, wet stotmy night, 
SR ee ee --Fine day, wet evening. 
, a exsecdes Dry. 
ie) cetsenlieeennbaleenten Fine day, wet stormy night. 
Benchootaddencvedeendes Fine. 
Oo ccdasenccee. cobcneqsenrenn 
Said Mi et te: Dry and windy, 
g, secre eeeeesereseesese Dry. * 
9— 10... ccc eeeee ooce Wet. 
istendanthe sseseeeeeeWery Wet Morning, showery and Stormy day. 
1D, ccrcccccccccccsccses Fine day, wet evening. 
Eiatnebesrnces abeccees Dark dry day. . 
a neoese veeeee ShOwery and stormy. 
Bicsncttacenrontens .++Showery and stormy, with snow on the mountain tops 
BE coctececcceses seseees Wet and stormy. 
Tencecatsacee ccconesesti Dark dry day. 
1G .ccccces pentcosccoese Dark day, light misty rain. 
19—20,..... reseeeeeesFine days 


The Barometer was observed on the 26th of October as low as 28.4, and on the g0rh 
of Nov. it was 30.4, the rest of the time it was not so hig’ as 30, 

The lowest stage of the Thermometer at 8 a.m. was 0.1 the 24th of October, whet 
it was at 36. The highest was on the Ist of Nov. when it stood at 54. 


The Wind was observed South 5 times,...$.W. 11....S.E. 5....W. 4....N.W. bt? vat 
the prevaleace has been Westerly, 
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CELESTIAL PHENOMENA, 


FOR DECEMBER, 1811. 


Ow the Ist, the Moon rises under the 6th of the Bull, and nearly at the same time 
with the 7th and 12th of Jupiter; the Twins, and Jupiter to the East of her ; 
and we shail have ap opportunity before the Sun arises, of seeing her passage under 


b) iS. 
prt oe the Moon rises under the 14th of the Lion, as she passed th’s star at 
es minutes past six in the evening, and of course is followed by the Ist of this Con- 
ellation. . = , 
"ade 9th, the Moon rises in the morning under the 2d of the Virgin, being 


between this Star and the 3d of thie Constellation. 
On the 15, is new Moon at 11 minutes past 7 in the evening, but without an 


Onthe 22d, the Moon is on the Meridian at 4 minutes past 6, being now directly 
under the two Eastern Stars of the four Stars in Square, having passed very rapidly 
through the space under them. 

On the 24th, the Vioon is on the Meridian at $ quarters past 7, the three first Stare 
of the Ram beiny directly above her, and Menkar, with the small Stars in the head 
of the Whale, below her to the East of the Meridian. She is evidently directing 
her course to a'small Star in the Eastern side of the Whale’s head, which is called the 
first Fourteenth. Her Western rim touches the Star at 7 minutes and a quarter past 
midnight, which she passes over soon after midnight, the Star being 9 minutes and 
a half North of the Moon’s centre; and it emerges at $4 minutes past midnight, 
the Scar being 11 minutes North of the-Mvon’s ceutre. 

On the 29th, is full Moon, at 11 minutes past 7 in the evening, but without an 
eclipse; she rises under Jupiter, and is followed soon by the third of the Twins. 

This month is distinguished by two evening planets, Mercury and Venus, ‘whose 
Motions and splendor cannot fail of attracting attention. 

Mercury is an evening Scar the whole of this month, and at his greatest ¢longatien 
oa the 29h. Too near the sun, ‘at first, he will not be noticed; but his duration 
above the Horizon after Sun-set gradually increases, and as it will be near an hour on 
the 19th, he will from that time be an object of considerable attention. He is at 
that time little more than a degree from Venus, having nearly the same longitude, 
but a greater Southern latitude ; and on the 30th, they are only tweaty-four minutes 
apart, Venus being to the South = ‘Phe Moon passes Mercury on the 16th. 

Venus is an evening star. The chief feature of importance in her journey, through 
38 degrees, is her being aitended on so long by Mercury. Ualuckily the Moon is not 
favourable to us, asher absence is more agreeable, when we are making observations 
‘on Mercury : but on the day when the ‘two planets are nearest each other, she does 
for rise till we have had an opportunity of enjoying the sight ; and the next night she does 
hot rise till chey have both set. The Moon passes Venus on the 16th. 

Mars is on the Meridian in the afternoon of the Ist, at 51 minut s, and on the 
19th, at 24 minuces past 4. His motion is direct thraugh 23 degrees. The telescopes 
direved to Mercury and Venus, in the latter end of this month, will assuredly be 
porated sometmes to Mars, who contributes, after them, to give distinction to the 
Western hemisphere. ‘The Moon passes Mars on the 20th. 

Jupiter decorates the Eastern Lieietinte towards the end of the month, as the 
three former Planets do the Western hemisphere. Rising then at Sun-set, he has s 
long domiaion in the Heavens, and is seen through the whole night. His motion ie 
retrograde through 4 degrees. In the middle of the month, when he is on the meri- 
dian about midnight, if the night is clear, ‘his superiority over the principal Stars is 
“riking. The Moon passes him on the 2d and 29th. 

_ Saturn is in conjunction with the Sun on the 21st, being an evening Star to that 
‘me. His duration above the Horizon after Sun-set, will, after the first week, be too 
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short for him to be noticed, except by the keen observer. of the Horizon near th 
South-West. His progress is. direct shout 4 degrees. “Fite Moon passes him on the 
16th. 

Hersche!l is a morning Star, and-is-seen.in the line between thesfirst of the Balarice and 
second of the Scorpion. His motion.is direct through upwards of a degree and a half 
The Moon passes him on the 1 Sch. : 

At tne latter end of the month, the Sun and all the Planets, except Herschel, ang 
above the Horizon at the same time. : Saturn on the point of setting, Jupiver jus 
risen, Venus, Mercury, aud Mars, following in this order the setting Sun. 

Frend’s Evening Asmusement, 


——— 
TO. CORRESPONDENTS. 
Several atticles have been received, which are postponed to the next nuimber, 
for want of room. Others are under consideration. Frequent inquiries have bee 


made for the second part of tht Portraits of Matrimony. For answer we refer 
our correspondent, whe has not favoured as with its communication. 


=== 


To those who wish to receive th’s magazine expeditiously, it-may be forwarded 
Sree of additionai ex; ense to ail parts. of Great britam-and Ireland, through 
the Post-office, by appl cation to the Clerks of the Road, «at the General 


Post-office, Dublin, by tecters derected to Edward.S. Lees, @1 remitiing the, 


annual amount in advance, If more conrenient to the Subscribers, thead- 


vance may be remitied tu the publisher, Joseph Smyth, Belfast; tut wthe 


latter case, it is requested the postage of the lesser may be paid. 





